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BOOK 1 


KK J* REN the weſtern border of Northampton 
+ a, ſhire, and on one of the moſt 'beauti- 
A. O ful ſpots of riſing land throughout the 

| * county, i e 12 elegant man- 
N ion of the Karl of LE-———; eaten? 
3 er Fg ereQed by his grandfather ; altered and 
improved at E by his father; and 
e reſidence of every polite virtue in 

the ſon and his Kmable family. © 
But, gentle reader, notwithſtanding the lively 
pleaſure - you would receive in reading che memoitz 
of this illuſtrious houſe, entering into the ſenti- 
ments and converſations of people. of fuch-diftin- * 
guiſhed quality, and being alſo acquainted With the 
antereſting movements of love in high life, it is not 
the preſumptuous intention of theſe pages to attempt 
ſo exquiſite a gratification for you. T's much more 
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humble ſcenes will you be led, if not determined 
to return this volume, without reading it, to the ſhelf 8 
ef oblivion—or to the circulating library, which | 
can furniſh you with an hundred in its ſtead, full of 
- Splendor and affluence, pomp and parade. 4 
Mr. John Wilkins occupied a neat farm houſe, at 
about two miles from the Earl's ſeat, which, as it 
happened to lie in the way, could not be paſſed | 
without ſome ſhort notice of it. He was not entirely 
à tenant of his Lordſhip's, for he alſo held ſome il 
lands too of a ove pared Squire; beſides enjoy» | 
ing a little freehold of his own, on which his houſe 
ood, the ſmall inkeritance bequeathed him by 
His father. . 8 
He had been five years in poſſeſſion of it, paring li- | 
ved - ſingle till his eight and twentieth year the perigd - 
of his life at which this hiſtory commences—When 
calling in one day upon the widow Rigby, as he was 
paſſing by her houſe, he was ſmitten to the heart by 3 
a pair of lovely eyes, which belonged to a modeſt, | 
decent young creature who was there on a viſit. Af 
he was ſtruck with the agreeable perſon of the fair 
Alice Jetcombe, for ſo ſhe was called, he was yet 
mote engaged by the ſenſible freedom of her con- 
verſation. He ſtaid with the widow thiee hours 
longer than he intended, and went away fully con- 
vinced that he could not hve alone any. longer with 
the leaſt convenience or happineſs. He went away, 
I fay,—for his modeſty prevented him from making 
4 enquiries at that time, as might have afforded 
him the pleaſing opportunity of eſcorting the young 
h | | 
2 o ſooner did he quit the houſe, than he began 
to revolve in his mind the difagreeable way of life 
he had been in for five years paſt: . For though be 
had an agreeable acquaintance among his neigh- 
bours, yet there was always a ſomething wanting 
- - it;Bome 3 where, being rather of a ſober tu, 1 | 
IT | root Chief 
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chief part of his time was fpent. Now the imagi- 
nation of having ſuch an agreeable young woman 


as Alice was, for a conſtant companion, had fo oc- 


WF cupied his mind, that he determined to viſit his good 
friend the widow again the next day, and get par- 
& ticular information concerning her. | 
3 The next morning he devoted the firſt hour that 
he could ſpare to this purpoſe. Mrs. Rigby gave 


W him to underſtand, that the young Lady was the 


daughter of a clergyman that was dead, and had 
left her with a worthy, prudent mother and but a 
very ſlender; ſubſiſtance. That on her mother's 
death, about three years ago, ' ſhe had got arecom 

mendation to the family of the Carl of ere , as 
an attendant to his eldeſt daughter ze but being 
obliged to ſpend the winter in London, which ei- 
ther from its air or its irregularities did not agree 
with her health; ſhe relinquiſhed this ſtation, and 
was received into the family of Squire Turnbull, to 

wait on his Lady.— This account was very pleafing 

to Mr. Wilkins ; only he had no good opinion of 
Mr Turnbull's morals, and had ſome fears which 

he could hardly venture to fuggeſt to Mrs Rigby, 

but which ſhe-prevented by praiſing-the recluſe and 
confined ſituation in which Alice lived with her lady; 
Indeed her principles as well as a conſtant attend- 


W- ance on Mrs Turnbull, contributed to preſerve her 


from the attacks of the Squire; who at forty years 
of age had very ſtrong affections towards every 
handſome young woman in the pariſh, wr 
It was a favourable circumſtance -to the farmer, 
that the girl on whom he had-fixed his firſt affecti- 
ons was tolerably well qualified to make him a uſe- 
ful wife, and had beſides, about two hundied pounds 
left her by her mother, who had taken the uimoſt 
pains to qualify her for ſuch ſtation as ker circum. 
ſtances would probably bring her into. Theſe latter 
particulars were very a FRI to Wilkins * 
+7260 2 the 
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the ſmallneſs of her fortune did not in the leaſt af. 
fect him, or raiſe any prudential ſcruple i in him. 


This inſenſibility to things of the firſt importance 


to others, proceeded ſrom a ſingularity in his temper. 
Though he was a judicious and prudent man, in the 
management of his buſineſs, yet he had an unuſual 
indifference about money, that few farmers had be- 


fore him, and perhaps none ſince: and was: accuſ- 


tomed io look no further into. futurity than was con- 


fiſtent- with a peaceful enj ayment of the preſent ne · 4 


£effaries of life. 

- This peculiar turn of mind might probably be ow- 
ing to his diſpoſuion in o ber reſpects: for as he had 
agreater fondoeſs for books than is uſual: among far- 
mers ; he had an the many — 44 hours of his oc- 
Cupation;; cultivated an acquaintance with ſeveral of 
the ſciences ; was of a þilpſop hical turn of mind; 
and among his other — had actually read the 
Bible twice through: Tag ſome of our rea- 
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ders might conclude him a methodiſt, if we did not 


allure them of the contrary. = 
Having received from: Mrs. Rigby all the infor- 
matioꝶ he wanted, he returned home, his heart e- 
lated with pleaſing imaginatigus;; and he reſolved 
to improve the fitſt opportunity of getting to the 
Tpeech;of,; Alice Jeicombe, and offer her his hand 
and heart. 
Mrs. Turnbull. being on a * ak — diſtant 
from. home, had given Alice the enjoyment of an af- 


_ ternoon. in her oW-a way. She. determined there- 


fore to ſpend it with the widow Rigby, and was on 
et way thither; when farmer Wilkins met ber, as 
Þa; was going very reſolutely to che *Squire's houſe, 


on purpoſe to introduce himſelf, if poſſihle, to the 


. fair: object of his affection, This — meet- 
ing, at ſo critical a time, at firſt. diſconcerted Mr, 
Wikias not a little: he could not now go forward 


| 0 tbe Squire and yet his modeſty wanted a, fa- 


jd $7 ; 18 | | vourable 


Wok ni ni 3 


I vyourable excuſe to turn back and acconipany his 
miſtreſs. At the inſtant of deliberation, a friendly 
W bull in the adjoining field, whether ſeized with 

W ſympathetic compaſſion for the farmer's - caſe; or 
IH perplexed, perhaps, himſelf, with ſome of thoſe 

WF vexatious öbRacles that cruelly retard the happineſs 
of lovers, preſented himſelf on the ſummit of a 
bank ; and roaring hideouſly,” was aiming to make 
his paſſage” over a ditch before hint. A Alice was 
not-whollyfree from fome of the leſs unreaſonable. 
fears of her ſex, ſhe readily ſought Mr. Wilkins's. 
protection; who with the utmoſt chearfulneſs ac- 


far- WH companied her through two fields on her way; aſ- 
oc- ſuring her it would hardly be ſafe for her to go a- 
lof WF lone. She made many apologies to him“ for-taking 
id ; him fo much out of bis way, and preſſed him to re- 
the urn, as ſhe was out of danger: but at the ſame time 
ca- WM Hſhewed a tender regard for his {afety us well as her 
not WF own, by perfuading him to take a different road 

back. He had no fear but of being 6bliged' to quit 
or- ber company, and having learned where ſhe was 
e- Fons. infiſted on attending her the other half mile 
ed for fear of accidents. It was a favourable ſeaſon: 
he yet it was with ſome heſitation that he began to 
nd open his heart to the liſtening confuſed maid, Who, at 


fir thought it only the effects of common gallantry. 
Hut the ſoon underftced by the propoſals Mr. Wilkins 
made, and the ſeriouſneſs of his addreſs, that he had 
plain downright intentions of marrying her if he 
would have kim. Theſe were fur from being diſa- 
greeable to Alice, who knew ſomething of the far- 
mer's reputation, as a ſenſible, generous, and thriv- 
ing man, and ſaw him in a very agreeable figure. 
But it was neceſſary even fot honeſt virtue to be re- 
ſerved ut the firft onſet t. 
wonder greatly, Mr. Wilkins, that ſuch 4 
* thought could ever enter your head; —you mult - 
think I ſhould make but a poor wife in à farm 
B 3 «« houſe : 


sunt, the buſineſs he was going on, when they firſt 


going on no other. buſineſs than this which he had juſt 
mentioned to her. 8 . 


ted herſelf on the pleaſure of this viſit ſrom two of 


farmer's knees. But we will not affront our readers 
with the repetition of them, for though the partiality 


te reader ſhould have felt . friendſhip. for the 
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1% houſe :- and ſurely you cannot be in earneſt.” He 
faid all he could to afſure her he was.z and that 
he had no doubt of rendering ſuch a ſtation very 
agreeable to her, if the would condeſcend to. accept 
of it. | 4 

In ſhort, Alice in an oblique manner removed her 
own objections, by acknowledging that ſhe had in- 
deed ſpent ſome few years of her life in a dairy, as | 
ber father managed a little farm of his own, and ſhe i 
was the ſuperintendant of all the buſineſs within 
doors till his death. x 2 

This intereſting converſation brought them ver 
ſoon within fight of the widow's houſe ; and the far- 
mer had gained confidence enough to propoſe joining 
with his fair companion in her viſt ;/ as he was IF 4 
acquainted with Mrs. Rigby. But Alice begged of | 
him to return, and by no means hinder, on her ac- 


met. He aſſured her that, ſo far from. hindering it, 
he was willing to hope that the enjoymeat of her com- 
pany would rather effectually promote it, for he was 


- 


Mrs. Rigby, with a very chearful air, congratula- 


her beſt neighbours ; ard ſetting a cup of ale on the li 
table, while Sally prepared the tea-things, ſne began 

to divert them with ſeveral entertaining ftories of 
the lovely little boy, who ſtood prattling between the 


5 * . , 
r 


of a fond mother may be excuſed in relating ſuch | 
zarticulars, and do it with a good grace, before 
he ſele& friends: ; yet the entertainment depends on ³ä 
the friendſhip of the parties, and on many acciden»= 
tal circumſtances. And. it is not to be expected that 


1  byumbls 


; E mothers who are addicted to this folly 
render but an ill compliment to yourſelves, or to 
pour children, when you ,expreſs ſomething like 


It was ſome time before poor Alice recovered from, 


oK A 1G BY; * 


humble heroes and heroines of this hiſtory, on ſo 


WF ſhort an acquaintance. 


Take hence a ſober hint, ye fond ſelf-admiring 
and who 


wonder at finding them rational creatures. 

Farmer Wilkins and his fair companion having 
chatted away-two or three' hours with the widow, 
Alice made a motion to go homewards ; as it would 
be very ill taken by her miſtreſs to find her from 
home at her returp. Mr. Wilkins propoſed to ac- 


company her, with a ready civility ; which after 
ſome excuſes, was accepted. And at parting the 
widow bade her farewel, with a very ſignificant 


nod, and a ſmile that imported many good wiſhes. , 
It will not anſwer our purpoſe ta relate the con- 
verſation that paſſed there; but it ended with a3 
much encouragement to renew a correſpondence on 
the fame ſubject, as the farmer could expect from a 
young woman of real yirtue and modeſty; and hg 
parted from her at the end of the 'Squire's orchard 
with very pleaſing impreſſions on his heart. They 
managed their future interviews, which were not 
unfrequent, with ſo much privacy, that it was no 
ſmall aſtoniſhment to Alice when her miſtreſs, one 
day, as ſhe was adjuſting her head-dreſs ſpoke to hex 
in this manner ; ** So, Alice I find you demure 
young women, are as well diſpoſed +: a huſband 
as the giddy girls that make no ſcruple of owning 
it What! I ſuppoſe you got ſomebody to ſpeak, 
for you to farmer Wukins—Well, he's a comely 
«« young fellow, ard you will rake the bandſomeſt 
couple, no doubt, in all Northamptonſhire,” 


her ſurpriſe -at this diſcovery, -or got the better f 
the indignation which one part of her miftreſs's, 
ſpeech had raiſed in her gentle böſom: but, recol-, 
1 B 4 llecking 
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lecting herſelf, ſhe replied, © Tam very much con- 
cerned, Madam, that you have ſo mean an opini- 
% on of me, as to think I ſhould make offers of my- 
« ſelf to any man living : I am ſure you have never 
“ ſeen any fuch forward behayiour in me: and! 
* hope will never have room to reproach me with i 
«« any thing. like t. But it will be very improper for 
| | % me to ſuppoſe that my continuance with you can. 
| «© be any longer agreeable.” Well, child,” replied 
1 the Lady, I fee your meaning pretty plainly 
IH  ** You are to be married, I fuppoſe, in a month, 
| | and are willing to give me warning in good time 
[ Af you not been a mighty felf-falfctent girl, 
«« you might atleaſt, I think, have conſulted with 
« your friends about this match, before you ven- 
***tured to determine for yourſelf.” Poor Alice 
| 3 could not refrain from a few tears; ſome, devoted 
4 to the honourable remembrance of the real friends 
| | : the once had, in her fond and prudent parents; 
Ch ſome occaſioned by the reproachful inſinuations juſt 
uttered z and others were owing to the intruſion of 
_ ain on a mind that had lately been much — 
er 


— 


in the ideas of pleaſure. Having wiped away 
tears, ſhe replied to what her Lady had faid, in 
terms of meekneſs and reſpect, IT ſhould have 
* thought it rather impertinent, Madam, to have 
"troubled you. with any mention. of my affairs. 
4 But if &could have imagined you would have 
| ©© condeſcended to take, any notice of them, I ſhould 
we have been very happy to have obtained your ad- 
| * vice and approbation : and if you know any thing 
* now of Mr. Wilkins, madam, that ought to pre- 
„vent my giving countenance to him, I ſhall 
4% think myſelf honoured if you will pleaſe to inform 
r ug | 
No, no, child ; I know nothing bad of the far- 
* "mer—he is a very honeſt, good man 1 believe: 
e and if he thinks well of you for his —_—_— | 
„ | " "68 a 4 
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| . a o0d—1I Sag no objeCtion.” The air with 


ink. 4 which this was ſpoken ſerved to prevent ay reply 
"my. from the trembling Alic e. Her miſtreſs added, the 
"47M W * ſuppoſed it was her intention to marry ſoon, and 


ind 1 9 wok therefore provide herſelf within the month 
if the could. » To which — rer in me 
ble ſilence. 
It will not be a difficult matter to e the 10 
cauſe of this unreaſonable diſpleaſure of Mrs. Turn- 


N bull's towards her maid. It was not that ſhe had 
nth any diſapprobation of her for a ſervant ; but it was 
line mortifying to compare her face with that of Alice 

2 every day in the ſame glaſs: and her vexation and 
Fink envy were not likely to abate, on finding that a de- 
"ET ndant of hers had preſumed to think and ad for 
lies herſelf ina buſineſs. . concerned her own 1 8 
ted neſs and eftabliſhmerlt in life. 


However, the next day, Alice, med 


* ly, met with almoſt a ſmile of complacence from 
ft her miſtreſs, when ſhe came to aſk her permiſſion 
of to go asfar as Mrs. Rigby's in the afternoon ; which 


ſhe 'readily granted: and to account for this extra- 


. ordinary — the reader need only be informed, 
* that Mrs. Turnbull had formerly no ſmall jenlufß 
* of her huſband, on account of her fair. attendant, 
bs which had lately almoſt been forgotten by the per- 
Da fect indifference he had always apparent'y maintain- 

1 ed, but which was really —_ to the care Alice 
1d took to ſhun him on every occation, The night of 
4. the day in which the fore going converſation hap- 


pened, Mrs. Turnbull, at ſupper, mentioned! the 
circumſtance of ' Alice's intended marriage with an 

air of triumph; but her joy at removing a dread- 

ed rival, as the imagined, did not prevent her from 
obſerving her huſband ttart, and look much cha- 

grined when ſhe communicated this piece of intel- 

ligence to him — As jealouſy ſeldom produces much 
affection ne its N ſo it has an iaſeparable in- 
a.  chpatioa 


Su is of the warld 


44 the leading paſſions which ſet the Whole world in 
% motion And that motion is oftentimes fo. violem, 


* r G 
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elination to remove that object far out of reach. F | 
Mrs. urnbull, therefore, on the revival of her 


ſuſpicions, ſoon found means to ſupply the place of 


Alice; and let her know, that now matters had 


gone fo far with” the farmer, it would be the moſt | s 


prudent ſtep to marry him very ſoon. _ 


he friendly widow, to whom ſhe had. opened all 


her heart at the firſt meeting after her walk home 
with Mr. Wilkins, and who had much perſuaded her 
to accept his offer, now generouſly aſſured her, that 
if her lady ſhould be ſpedily provided, and the were 
inclined to come away before the month, the ſhoud 
rejoice: in having her company till the affair was more 
deliberately concluded on. Nothing could be more 
acceptable to Alice than this; and, at a fortnight's 
end, ſhe left her miſtreſs with much ſatisfaction, and 
retreated to the widow's houſe. 
quent viſits ſoon brought the buſineſs to a concluſion; 
and, on the third Sunday after, being duly aſked m 


the church, they were married in preſence of a nu- ; 
- -merous aſſembly of the xs; atten who. greatly reſ- il 


pected the worthy young farmer. nr $ci0 
The curate being a poor man, and the father af 

ten children, was complimented with an invitation 
to dine that day, and all his family with the hap- 
py couple. And, as his cuſtom was he gave them 
'2 ſermon adapted to the occafion—with a fincere 
good meaning, fixing on theſe words for his text. 
All that is in the world, the luſt of the fleſh, the luſt 
ohe eye, and the pride of life, is not of the Father, 
It was a fortunate time for the 
diſcuſſion of ſo intereſting a point, when the appear- 
ance of our new married friends kept an unuſual 
number of the audience awake. 


| . Mt") 
„ Theſe three, ſaid the honeſt Parſon, © are 


it ſets the world in a flame,—The gratification, of 
EEE TN | 56 theſe 


- 


Mr. Wilkins's'fre- 3 


"—_ 1 * 
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el. = theſe paſſions is but a temporary, and a very dans 
f her . gerous pleaſure—but this gratification is all that 


ice of “ this world can afford us,” 3 ; 
had WG Il muſt not dare to affirm that our amiable couple 
mot ſpent their firſt lunation of matrimony in the moon it- 


= /e!f,—that _— luminary, whoſe revolutions are 
ed all ſuppoſed to have ſuch extraordinary effects on the 
home connections of human life ;—or, in other words, 
dher that they lived on? of the xvorld.—But they paſſed 
ae theſe early days with as much of the Curate's happi? 
were ness as new-married prope can be ſuppoſed to en- 
ouls joy. And as to the * e bliſs of this world, Rea- 
„ fon (though ſhe was half fuddled) preſided over 


% 


on = their tender joys ; Love gave direction to the eye} | 
ght's 8 and if, in their humble lot, they had the pride of 
and life, it was only the pride of living together. 
fre- Let it be here obſerved, for the ſober reflection of 
jon: dhe rich and exalted, that in ſome ſcarce inſtances, 
* a ſort of happineſs prevails among the lower claſſes 


nu of people. almoſt equal (at leaſt in appearance) to 
rec. 8 that which ſplendor and wealth are ſuppoſed fo uni- 
A formly to enſure to the poſſeſſors. It is, no doubt, 


FO a deception on the poor creatures, though à happy 
* one; and it were a pity that they ſhould be un- 
= deceived, If the ſources of it, which are ignorance, 
7.4 and meanreſs of ſpirit, do but hold out till death, 
"4 they are almoſt in a condition as enviable as that of 
* the richeſt commoner in England, or the firſt mini- 


ut 1 | ſter of ſtate. This may help to make our apology. 


Go with the more ambit ious reader, for uſing ſome ſtrong | 
* Ve- to defcribe the happineſs of a farmer and 
is wife. | 2 
A» We have already hinted at the good liking which - 
| Squire Turnbull had conceived for the youth and 
= beauty of Alice; and often had his mouth, watered 
in © when any accident threw her in his way. But the 


N fear of railing the devil in his own houſe, which it 

wa would be impoſſible for him ever to lay, even with 
: the 

ie t 


E 


the Curate's aſſiſtance, reſtrained him within dup 
bounds. "my . 3 
| The information which his lady gave of Alice's 
intended marriage, produced in h im, indeed, a mo- 
mentary vexation; but, on ſecond thoughts, he 
highly approved it -; for reaſons which we may pre- 
ſently explain. | =_ 
As farmer Wilkins was his tenant, he honourek WM 
kim, ſoon after his marriage, with a viſit ; walked | 
with him over his grounds; examined the buildings, 
ang, of his own accord, propoſed ſeveral improve-. 
ments and repairs, which he told Wilkins, ſhould be 
executed without any expence to him; for he loved MW 
to encourage young 6 gs condeſcended to i 
Fit down and taſte a glaſs of the farmer's old beer, 
and was very facetious and chatty with Mrs. Wil- 
kins : whoſe reſpectful, and yet eaſy manner, had a 
ſtrong effect on the amorous Squire. i 
| This introductory viſit had opened the way for a 
greater famiharity ; and he would ſometimes com» 
pliment Wilkins, by conſulting him on affairs rela- 
ting to the management of ſome part of the eſtate. mx 
In ort, the farmer became, in a little, fo great a 
favourite, that Mr. Turnbull requeſted him to at 
for him as his ſteward, in the room of old Thomſon, 
Who was now ſuperannuated. As he made very ad- 
\ yantageous offers to him, and his ſituation admitted 
of a proper attention to the duties, of the office, he 
/ - accepted it. C's PRE 
In a few weeks after this appointment, there wag 
/ - a conſiderable horſe fair at about thirty miles dif- 
"rart. As Wilkins was one of the beſt judges of horſe- 
fleſh in the county, and the Squire had determined 
0 purchaſe a new ſet for his coach, he defired him 
10 go over, and get this buſineſs accompliſhed for 
A P 
This new employment was not very agreeable to 
Mis, Wilkins, who could pot help expreſſing her 
W 1 uneaſineſ$ 
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due cmeaſineſs at theſe two days abſence within the firſt 
WW two months of their happy union. But, on her fond 
ice's huſband's, aſſurance, that he would: ſhorten his ſtay 
mo- as much as poſſible, ſhe avoided giving any diſquiet 
, he to him, by indulging her own. ITY 
pre- . The evening Wilkins went, to the no little ſur- 
prize of his wife, who had frequently entertained 
ured IF ſuſpicions which ſhe never communicated, the 


ked Squire called in, and found the huſband's place ſup- 
ngs, plied by the good widow Rigby, who, with her 
»Ve-. Foils bay, had come over, at the earneſt ſollicitation 


be W of her friend, to keep her company during ber huſ- 
ved band's abſence. 


dto BW He thought to have found her alone, and his mor- 
er, WF tification at this diſappointment was very great, 
Vil IH though he ſmothered it as well as he could—he en- 
la MW tered into a converſation with the women, fitting 
WW himſelf down between them with the greateſt fami- 
ra #' liarity—He made much of little Tom, who received 
m- WF his civilities with a very baſhful reſerve, at firſt ; 
la- 5 but he ſoon aſſumed more confidence. . 
te. Mrs. Wilkins was a good deal embarraſſed when 
ta ſhe found that her viſitant ſeemed reſolved to honour 
at | them with his company for the evening; but the 
n, did not dare, for her huſband's ſake, to neglect any 
d- tokens of common reſpect; and, accordingly, aſkin 
ed if he pleaſed to take ſuch refreſhment as their houls 
he afforded, ſhe brought a piece of cold rng and 
== ſet ſome of the Squire's favourite liquor on the 
1s 1 table. 1 
- We know not whether to approve or condemn 
e Mrs. Wilkins's conduct in this inftance. But fo it 
d was; and Mr, Turnbull.the more readily accepted 
n BS the kumble invitation, as his Lady was confined, he 
r faid, t6 her chamber, being taken ill that morning 
So that he was quite kak at home. & 
o The beer and bacon were good—A little ſang 
r fire, ſurrounded with every token of neatneſs, a- 
s RRC greeably 
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reeably removed the chill of a September evening. 
The Squire eat, with many commendations of his 
treatment, and drank till he was quite merry: and 
now he began to be very ſweet and facetious with 
both the women. He would have a ſmack of eacii 
of them, that he would. Ehope no offence, Mrs. 
% Wilkins —If honeſt Wilkins were but here, I know 
„ he would allow twenty of them: . — = 
I., his firſt effuſion of his merriment was paſſed over 
with a modeſt kind of mdifference, by both: but 
when he became alittle more free with his com- 
; pany, and ſwore he muſt have another ſmack, Mrs. 
7% Rigby began with a very reſentful countenance to 
beg, that he would e. himſelf with a little 
more decency that though they were not peope 1 
of fortune like him, he had no right to inſult 8 
*« them in this manner: and if he acted beneath his 
character as a gentleman, he muſt expect to be 
treated according to that he aſſumed.“ 7 
This ſpeech did not in the leaſt diſconcert the 
Squire: but laughing at the widow, he told her,. 
I ſhe did not like mirth and good fellowſhip, be 
% was ſure his little angel here, would not be fo 
angry with him”——And at the fame moment 
flung his arms round Mrs. Wilkins; who ſtruggled 
ſome time in yain to get rid of him. | 
At this inſt ant, little Tom, who had liſtened from 
the chimney corner, and ftared at all that paſſed, 
ſeeing his good friend Mrs Wilkins in imminent dan- 
er, as he thought, and very roughly treated, re/olute- 
ty aſſailed the Squire's legs with a thorn buſh, 
which lay by him half burnt ; and by this attack di- 
verted his whole attention to another object. The 
amorous Squire no ſooner ſaw what had given him 
this diſturbance, than he laughed very heartily at 
the boy; and fitting down, was going to take him on 
bis knee, when the little fel low ran away, hallow- 
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g and crying in ſuch a: manner as not eaſily to be- 
by. pacified. K : 
Mrs Wilkins could no. longer contain herſelf ; ſhe 


Ly 
$3 
74 


1 braided him for, his meanneſs, in the moſt 
bitter terms her rage could ſuggeſt: ſhe was well 
ſeconded by the widow, who took her. ftiend's 


part, and treated him very contemptuouſly. 


# The Squire, aware now that he had gone too 
far, ſubmiſſively aſked pardon ;- and carrying it off 


A only as a: little innocent mirth, quietly mended his 


draught, and after promiſing to favour the farmer 
with eyery advantage in his power, he withdrew,. 


io the great relief of our two female friends, and 


the fincere joy of poor Tom, who now hated the: 


t WF fight of him. 


The Squire, who had been led into this trifling, 
behaviour rather by accident than deſign, repented 
of having indulged himſelf in it, to the depriving 
him, 1 thy of a favourable opportunity in future 
to accompliſh his fixed purpoſe, which was by ſome 
means or other to have a taſte of the honeſt farmer's: 


= joys : for he had long fixed an eye of deſite upon tlie 


fair Alice. His hopes were now a little diſturbed by 
his own imprudence, and yet his paſſions were more 
enflamed than ever by the rich cordial he had al- 
ready ſipped. So much was he attracted by the 
charms of Mrs. Wilkins, that he could not brook 


acquaintance with her during the farmer's abſence, 
We have hinted at his inclinations towards her when 


much out of the way as poflible, by her Lady. His 
' honour had another affair of gallantry then on his 
hands, which kept him more in government of Him- 
ſelf at home. This he had got weary of, and had 
been hatching ſchemes for the laſt fortnight of 
Alice's reſidence, to ſuperſedè Wilkins in the _— | 


an 


F Feproached him for his treatment of her, and _ 


the diſappointment of his ſchemes to improve his 


ſhe lived in his houſe ; and that, ſhe was kept as 
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Gon of a girl that appeared more lovely to him every | 
25 he ſaw her. But he had been di ppointed: ad 7 
be marriage of Alice had not conquered his 
paſſion ; and he ſeldom fet his heart on any thing 
ithbut uſing every poſſible means to accompliſh it. 
ihm hence proceeded all his kindneſs to the far- 
4 a | | — 
* his opinion, the moſt fa vourable opportunity 
aw preſented itſelf Her huſband's abſence—his. lt 
yen power and rank in the country,—a timid wo» 
wan, that had long been taught to fear and reſpet Wi 
im z all circumſtances ſeemed to confpire to' give Ip 
an appearance of ſucceſs to any attempt he might 
be induced to make on her, and if every obſtructlon 
Was remoyed he had no ſort of doubt, ſuch was his 
opinion of the ſex, but that ſhe would yield to his 
offers. How to remove thoſe obſtructions, of which 
the friendly widow was the greateſt, employed his 
brain all the way home, and the remaining part of. 
the night. | | Seel 
While his imagination was thus engaged, our two 
Females were congratulating themſelves on his de- 
pafture; and ſitting in judgment on his behaviour, 
condemned it ſeyerely : but they concluded it muſt 
be owing to his haying drank too much; and agreed 
that he would never attempt ſuch unbecoming free- 
doms again, after the ſharp reproof he had met with 
from them both. They retired to enjoy that undiſ- 
_ ©. turbed reſt which virtue ever enſures ; nor did the 
intended victim of the 'Squire's brutal paſſion 
even dream of the villainous ſcheme that was then 
batching againſt her honour and her peace. a 
When they aroſe in the morning, they expected q 
the Squire would come to make ſome apologies for 
his conduct the preceding night, but they found 
themſelves agreeably diſappointed when he did not 
appear Between frwe and fix o'clock in the evening, 
farmer Johnſon, a neighbour of Mrs. Rigby's, called 
We YL | 8 e 
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ere pon her at Mr. Wilkins — The farmer ſeemed ve- 


ed 11 2 much agitated, and was at a loſs to explain the 

| Tra en of his coming to ſee her The widow obſerv- 

liſh 15 cg him in this ſituation, at firſt imagined he was not 

e far. ell; and aſking him what was the matter, offered 
* ima dram, which he accepted, and then getting a J 
tunit Pittle more fpirit, he broke the ice as cautiouſly as | 
—12 De could, for fear of alarming the widow and Mrs. 

»4 4 ilkins, and told his ſtory—not without marks of 


| error and affright—The purport of it was, That 
{pet Bs. as his man ths coming home from plough about 


175 four o'clock, he was met by a man on horſeback 
8 muffled up in a great coat, with amonſtrous noſe, 
8 hte =P which frightened the poor fellow ſo he could take 


bi notice of nothing elſe—that this man aſked him if 
be did not belong to farmer Johnſon ; to which 
hie deing anſwered that he did, he gave him a letter, 
„which be deſired him to give directly into his maſ- 


x *« ter's hands as ſoon as ever he got home.—Thathe _. © 
wh rode off then as faſt as the beaſt could go, without 
d. ſayingany more and the man gave him the letter, 4 
> “% which the fermer ſhewed, and informed them 

on bat there was SO_ to ſet fire to his houſe, 
ca and the widow Rigby's that night—That the 
2 « writer of that letter, deteſting ſuch damnable 
Ih eruelty, had given them warning, that they might 
if. take care of them ſelves, by watching all night ; 
be and figned himſelf, his unknown friend.. 
Yo This epiſtle threw -the- poor widow into dreadful _— 
n agitations; and the farmer was not more compoſed, 4 


# A council was immediately held, to conſider what k 
is Þ was beſt to be done; and it was unanimouſly a- " 
; : greed, that it would be the ſafeſt and moit ent 


A ep for the widow fo go home, and fit up all night, 
. with lights in the different parts of the houſe, to 
4 few the villains that they were up and on their 
q = guard. As a further protection, Mrs. Wilkins offer- 
» one of her mea to the widow to fit up along 2 
"x — er, 
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out to protect their dwellin 


of his that deliver'd the letter to Johnſon's plough- 


© edipandar- called, hurried home to acquaint his 


. bfibe of half a guinea, and many promiſes, he pre- 
vailed on him to admit him privately into his maſ- 


preſented his wiſhes compleated, and his, paſſion 
- gratified.- He went, at the hour appointed - by%is 
received. by the ploughman, and conducted to his 


bed, where he was informed he might lie undiſ- 
_ Covered, as that was the only place that his miſtreſs 


1 m 3 
* 5 | 
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her, and Johnſon offer d another. Mrs: Rigby; and 
Tommy, who would not be left behind, and the 
farmer, who was very uneaſy till he got home, ac- 
companied by one of Mes. Wilkins's ſervants, ſer 
pro 25 from-the deſigns of the / 
incendiaties; and in imagination, they had already 
an icipated the horrors of the conflagration. = 
The ſagacious reader will perceive, in this terri- 1 
die leiter, the conſequence 2 *. 'Squire's machina- 
tions: for it was no other than a favourite ſervant 


man, which he wrote himſelf, yet was ſo diſguiſ- 
ed by the help-ot afictitiovus-nofe, that he rendered 
himſelf unknown: He expected that Johnſon would 
communicate the contents of this horrid ſcroll to tho 
widow ; and er” thing happened as he wiſhed, WW 


He rejoiced therefore in the ſucceſs of his ſchemes, 


when he ſaw Johnſon and the widow leave Mrs, 
Wilkins's houſe. Will, for ſo was his thorough-pac- 1 


maſter im what train things were. He had not been 


ile; for, concluding that ſo dreadful a deſign 


ould alarm the farmer and the widow, and make 
er leave Mrs. Wilkins, which was what he aimed 


at; he had, in the mean time, been ſounding Wil- E 
- Kins's ploughman, a drunken lazy fellow, and found 


him apt for his purpoſe. Saining him therefore to 
aſſiſt him in whatever he ſhould deſire; by the actual 


ter's houſe at night, when the e ſhould be no fear 
of a diſcovery. His fanguine imagination now re- 


truſty agent, to the farmer's houſe, where he was 
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lid not ſearch every night before ſhe went to bed, 


ere lay the. libidinous Squire, anxiouſly expecting 
he time. for the ſervants to retire to reſt, and give 
im an opportunity of reaching Mrs: Wilkins's 
amber. At laſt the houfe was quiet: and havin 


Giver his prey time enough to get ſettled in her fir! 


ſeep, he ſtruck a light with a piſtof tender-box he 


ad in his pocket, and lighted his dark lanthorn, 


hich was his conſtant companion on all ſuch ex- 
editions, and purſued his way through the houſe 
o Mrs. Wilkins's chamber. The latch of the door 
as gently lifted up, and he had gained admiſſion 


Wto the room before the gentle Alice was alarmed 
dy the approach of her deſtroyer As he ſtepped, 


he floor creaked; And Mrs. Wilkins awaked. She 


Wc uld ſcarcely credit her eyes, when, by the help of 


he almoſt expired candle on the hearth, ſne percei- 
ed, or fancied ſhe perceived, a man approaching 


ier bedſide. She was ſoon relieved” from her doubts- 
it his 
WSquite, ſeeing her eyes open, threw bimſelf on his 
cnees, and began the attack in the "moſt ſoot Hing 
Wnanner—ſwearing how long he had loved her, and 
ow much —that he could not live without her and 
Wunleſs She now had got the better of her fears; 
ad her indignation at his baſt a tempt on her hon- 
our, roſe in proportion to the heinouſnefs of his 
crime. She interrupted; and told him ihe knew nt 
how he had got acceſsto her chamber, but ſuppoſ- 
Jed it was by ſome baſe and villainous means that 
he inſiſted upon his retiring inſtantly, or ſhe would 
alarm the houſe, and call the ſervants upto treat 
bim as he deſerved; but though ſhe was innocent. 


by a diſagreeable certainty of the reality. The 


yet her character might, nevertheleſs, ſuffer ; and 


me hoped - he would not be ſo cruel as to — 9 her,. 


This parley only ſet ved to iuflame his defires. He 
repeated his vows of affection, and, drawing nearet 
to the bed, attempted to put his hand om tier bo- 
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| ſom ; the ſereamed out, and, by that means! wake J Dy 
Molly, who lay in the ſame bed with her in be. 
huſband's abſence, and whom all the preceding con- 
verſation had no effect upon, as it was uttered in a 


4 

id * . . wo 1 

low voice; nor did the amorous Squire perceive 
] 

; 

= 

| 


Mrs. Wilkins's companion, who, fatigued with the 
toils of the day, lay in a deep fleep by her fide, 
almoſt entirely covered by the bedcloaths, till the 
feream, her miſtreſs gave, rouſed her. Alarmed, 
though not thoroughly wakened, ſhe ſtarted up-an- 
end in the bed, and aſked what was the matter. The 
Squire, aſtoniſhed at this unexpected aid on the ſide 
of the miſtreſs, Rood aghaſt and confounded, Mrs. 
Wilkins then. repeated her defire of his abſence: 
which he refuſing comply with, Molly flipped on 
her petticos ts, and, faſtening her gown about her, | 
laid hold of the Squire by the collar, and fairly 
dragged him out of the room ; not without much | 

- firoggling,. though the conſequence proved that ſhe 
was, endowed with more corporal ſtrength than he 
Was, though a man of three thouſand a year. When 
me had got him on the ſtairs, he began to 1 4 
tulate with her, and endeavoured to prevail on her, 
by offering her five guineas, 58 bim back to 
f other argu- 
th great con- 


or miſtre ſs a gain. But this, and eve 
ment he could urge, ſhe rejected wi t CC 
tempt.z.and telling him ſhe would not quit him til! 
he, ſaw. him. fairly out of the houſe, adding a few 
taunts at his want of ftrength ſufficient to reſiſt her, 
and that it was not worth her while to call any of 
the men to her aſſiſtance; he found it would be 
ineffectual to ſtay any, longer, fo he marched dow! 
ſtairs with the victorions , Molly in the rear, whe 
opened the door and thruſt him into the, yard, tellin 
him to cool. his courage there; then faſtening, th 
doors, ſhe returned 10 her miſtreſs, who was, by this 
time, up and Jrefſed, looking through a window. at 
the diſappointed Squire trudging bomewards. After 

Do wh thanking 


8 4 
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ol 
\  Eibaokiog Molly for her timely and vigorous aſ- 
woke A ſtance, and defiring her not to mention this matter 
n her. Mn any account, they went to bed again. Molly 
con- oon fell aſleep, but Mrs. Wilkins could not com- 


d in 2 Poſe herſelf, ſo much had ſhe been alarmed at this 
ceive 3 eſperate attempt; many things did ſhe revolve in 


h the er imagination, and among the reſt, conceived an 
fide, mperfect notion of the *Squire's ſcheme of getting 
the Ms. Rigby out of the way, by ſending the terrible 
med, MPetter, already mentioned. However, ſhe did not 


-an- loſe her eyes till day-light ; aſſured of her ſafety, 
The nd then her fears fubſided, and ſhe got alittle ſleep, 

ſide WF The following evening her hufband was to return, 
Mrs. ad how to tell him this affair ſhe knew not. Much 
ce ; id ſhe ſuffer in her own mind, before the could 


d on come to any reſolution. —Mrs Rigby arrived very 
her, ceaſonably to her relief——To her the imparted the 
airly hole tranſaction, and aſked her advice how to act. 
uch — The widow, who had more experience than her 
t the friend, ſeemed to think the whole affair was a 
n he ſcheme of Turnbull's, and that a man who was ca- 
hen pable of taking ſuch extraordinary means to ac- 
5:4 = compliſh his vile purpoſes, was much to be dreaded. 
er, She was convinced that there was no deſign vf ſetting 
to her houſe on fire, and, that the letter was only a 
gu- ſcheme to draw her out of the way. — Mrs. Wilkins 
on- was for acquainting her huſband ; but her friend 
till AS adviſed her rather to delay doing fo, till they ſhould, 
few ſee how the Squire Would behave on his return.” - 
her, The farmer had called at the Squire's as he came 
of dy, and learned from the coachman that he was to 
be 20 for London with the family, on the next day but 
wn BS one. When he mentioned this circumſtance in the 
rho evening to his wife (after the firſt two hours mutual 
ing congratulations and endearments were over) it ſuf- 
the fciently enforced the prudence of the widow's ad- 
this vice; but it was not without great pain, that a fe- 
ar ale mind could be reſtrained from communicating 


ter 4 ; 44 an 
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an intereſting ſecret to a party ſo much concerned, 
and ſo ſincerely loved. Only the fear of miſchief 
that might happen to her huſband from his juſt.re- 
ſentment of ſuch baſe uſage, could have over-ba- 
lanced that pain, Nee on 3s 
Mr. Wilkins the next morning quietly ſettled his 
buſineſs. of the horſes, in which he had ſucceeded o ä 
Mr. Turn bull's ſatisfaction, who Hberally rewafded 
him for his trouble: and the day after the family ſet 
off for London ; Mrs. 1 urnbulls bad ſtate of health, 1 : 
and the importance of proper advice, being theſup- i 
poſed.inducement, for their going two months ear- 
her than uſual. * | - = 
Words cannot well deſcribe the rage and vexati- 
on which poor Wilkins, manifeſted, when he heard 
from his. Wife a full account of he infamous attempt 
that had been made, He was naturally of a very 
calm and patient temper, But touched in ſo tender 
a point, it is ne-wonder that every painful paſſion 
was irritated by fuch a prœv cation. 
He could not help, for the firſt time, expreſſing a 
Mort anger that this affair had been concealed ffo•m 
- him, till kis enemy had eſcaped: for he had the bit- 
tereſt revenge in his lieart at the inſtant. But the 
fever abating by degrees, he could not reply to the M 
vindication Which Mrs. Wilkins made of her own | 
- prudence in the delay: and ber old friend the wi- 
dow coming in to ſee how. matters went, they by de- 
grees reſtored the worthy farmer to ſome compoſure. 
Pear he immediatly. wrote the following letter 


to the Squire... X — 
To Jamzs TuxnBuLL, Eſg. 9 
«SIR, 1 


„o Wil not be much furprized at bear- 
nag from me in this manner: but I am 
. determined. 


+ 
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cerned 4 determined to have as little to do as poſſible with 
niſchief ſuch men as yourſelf. Vou thought fit to make 
juſt re- me ſteward of your eſtate, but I will have no more 
rer-ba. WS to-do do with it: and thall leave my farm ahd 


the ſcandalous neighbourhood of it as ſoon as 
tled hi poſſible. So you will pleaſe to take this as warns 
ded wil ing. and provide as you ſee fit. 
varded 6] leave you to the juſt reproaches.of yaur con- 
wy (ct ſcience If you have one, which will tell you 
health, ; how much you have injured and inlulted me, Who 


e ſup- would have been to you otherwiſe 

s ear- 6.4 8 

1 * 1 An uſe ſul and faithful ſervant, 

2exati- al 1 . 

heard : Joun Wilkins. 
tempt A . | | 

a very il T. S. I ſhall be glad to ſettle all my accounts 
tender with any proper perſon you think fit to ap- 
aſſion point, or with any b rather than yourſelf. 


About a week after this letter, a perſon. was ſent 
ing a ſettle with Mr. Wilkins ; and that buſineſs being 


from None, he applied bimſelf to-proyiding another farm, 
\ bie- _ after a great deal of trouble was accompliſh»: | 
: yo. 2 He alſo diſpoſed of the little freehold before men- 
own ioned very advantageouſſy: and as he could not 
 wi- urrender the leaſe which he had from Lord L—, 
de- or aſſign it to any other tenant without his Lord- 
ure. hip's permiſſion, he went over to the great hall to 


obtain leave for that purpoſe, as he had been offered 
very handſome conſideration for the remainder of 
his term. His Lordſhip was then; in the country, 
nd always had a very good opinion of Wilkins; 
and as his anceſtors had been for a long time tenants 
ro the family, he expreſſed great concern 
= at his reſolution of quitting that part of the country, 
and aſked his reaſon for doing ſo. This the farmer 
am . could not give, and rather evaded the queſtion. 

| 5 4 Indeed 


etter 


— ” * 


* 
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Tndedd it was by bis wife's ſolicitations that he was 4 1 
induced to quit that part of the country: he would 
have remained and defended the honour of his wife 
at all hazards, but her timidity and entreaties pre- 
- Failed over his reſolutions, ; and when he had got his 
affairs ſettled, they went acroſs to Berkſhire, where 
he had procured a large farm, and Mrs Rigby ath f 
1 
1 


their earneſt requeſt quitted her little houſe, and ac- 
companied them. Wilkins could not help grieving 

at being thus obliged to quit the land of his fathers, 4 
and conceived it very hard that the villainy of one 
great and rich man ſhould thus embitter his hap- 
pineſs, and force him to ſeek a ſettlement among 
ſtrangers, if he wiſhed to preſerve his wife from in- 


c 

: 

| 

ſults, and her honour from contamination. Theſe 8 2 
= 

4 

l 

7 

4 


are the injuries which no law remedies, and which 
yet are very grievous. But ſurely the day will come, 
when the proud oppreſſor ſhall repent of his injuſ- Wi 
tice, and the wealthy ſpoiler ſhall lament his miſ- 
deeds, and with he had reſtored an hundred-fold ; Wi 
When humility and modeſt virtue ſhalt be exalted, Wi 


and the proud and the ſcornſul abaſed. | 
CCC WM 
BOOK n. | 


TN URING their journey in that part of Oxford- Wl 
ſhire, through which our exiles were obliged 

to paſs, Mrs. Rigby obſerved to her companions, Bl 
that ſhe had ſpent ſome of the happieſt moments of 
her life in that country, and the remembrance of 
them were yet dear to ber.— Mrs. Wilkins declared 
"The was very much rejoiced that their road lay that 
way, ſince it gave her pleaſure.—* In this country.“ 
ſaid the widow, ** I paſſed ſeveral years, and farm- Wl 
* ed thoſe connections which gave me much plea- Wi 
F ſore then, and have been the cauſe of my preſent Wl 
PS = $A < independange.” Wi 
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9 


independance.“ This was the firſt time that ever 


he was | IN - 

would e widow ſeemed willing to communicate her af- 

is Wife irs; for our young couple only knew her as a 

5 pre- Piend and a neighbour, and, as ſuch, eſteemed her. 

got hi Wilkins, therefore, endeavoured to improve this 

here poſttion, which, he hoped, might lead her to make 

gby at diſcovery of herſelf, and aſke her, what part of 

nd ac. Wxfordſhire ſhe had reſided in. She replied, © In the 


ieving 
thers, 4 
f one 

hap- 
mong 
m in- 1 
Theſe 
vhich 


injuſ- 


3 mif- 


fold ; 


alted, 5 'N 


2 2 village of C—, in Dr. Wakefield's family.“ 


| 


(rs. Wilkins aſked if he was any relation to that 
dy Whom ſhe had ſeen at her houſe of that name. 
She is the Doctor's daughter, and my very good 
friend,” replied the widow. Mrs. Wilkins 

rowing out ſome hints that ſhe ſhould like to know 


ow ſhe came into that family, as ſhe was born in a 


ſtant county; and her hufband ſignifying a like 
ioſity, ] aſſure you, my good friends,” ſaid 
ſhe, ©* I have very little to relate concerning my- 
ſelf, that will afford you entertainment; but, as 
you ſeem to deſire it, 1 will, as far as my memory 
will hold out, give you all the hiſtory of my. fa- 
mily, and of thoſe circumſtances which have been 
of the moſt importance to me in life.—They are 


not very intereſting ; but the relation may ſerve 


io beguile the tedioutneſs of the way, &c. 
Muy father, whoſe, name was Janſon, lived at 


B— in . Leiceſterſhire for many years: he was a 
man of ſome conſequence in the town ; for there 
were, at leaſt, an hundred people in it, depend- 
ed upon him for their daily bread, which he diftri- 


buted to them with the greateſt 'chearfulneſs im- 


aginable: but I do not fay that he was quite di- 


fintereſted in this ; for, by his induſtry at his buſi- 
neſs as a baker, he had increaſed the little wealth 
my grandfather had left him, to ſuch a ſum as 
enabled him to live in a decent and comfortable 


g manner although my father's pocket would not 
| * c | 


a A K 7 ax 


afford his children any yery expenſive education, 


\ 
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me were brought up in a fort of a enteeliſh way <<. 

but it Was purely owing, I muſt ſay, to his cali 71 
chat we had any education at all. For thougi << | 

it is rather ſhocking to give an ill character of % 


5 fart near a relati nas a mother, yet I will afſure you 8 _ 
„ Mrs. Wilkins, ſhe was the moſt like Mrs. Watſon ln <<. 


© whoſe miſmanagement of her family, and her in- 
,<* dolence we have ſo often heard cenſured, of any © 
.<* perſon Iknow. There were no other children than 
, myſelf and a younger ſiſter; they had more who 
* died in infancy, As my mother had the misfortune © 
to be born a gentlewoman, ſhe could not bear * 


the thoughts of looking after any of her houſniold *<* 
concerns, of even aſſiſting the ſervant. in any thing 
„% that related to us. From the time that I was old 
, enough to make compariſons between the tem- 
pers of people, I grew aſhamed of the pride and 
r Dothfulneb that appeared in my mother's be- 
„ hayiour, and which increaſed 1n her every day. 
My father, was often very unhappy at this; and 
ME] lere now that he thought himſelf in a worſe 
4 tate than if he had been a widower. He had 2 
faithful and uſeful ſervant to look after us: bu 
. ſhe had full employment for one perſon in attend. 
ing my mother, The expences of fo ill manage(Wil 
N Family were not very ſmall ; for the good na- 
ture of my dear father, provided not only what 
'« we wanted, but almoſt every thing my mothe! 
_< choſe. 
here is ſome truth perhaps in rhe old proverb 
% that,“ A light heeled mother makes a Mea) 
554 heeled daughter.“ But indeed it was not verified 
, in our family : the reverſe of it was rather mani- 
<4 feſted there. My father having conttacted the 
* utmoſt averſion to er (if, ke bad it not na- 
„ turally) took care that we ſhould be brought W 
% in every ſpecies of induſtry. And at my eigh- Wi 
1 e year, though as attentive as he could be 
| « 12 


A «a 


w- 
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| . 0 his buſineſs, yet, he was ſo alarmed with the 
. apprehenſion of being quite reduced, that lis 


« parted. with the; ſervant, and all the buſineſs of 
+ the family fell on me and my filter; r. 
% My mother was mortiftied greatly. at tliis, but 
%s obliged to ſubmit toit. But Whatever trou- 
* ple it gave her it ſoon ſubſided; for the was ac- 
© cuſtomed to caſt off every thibg from her mind 
„that gave her uneaſineſs, and ſee ned to be vexed 
at any thing only as far as it tended to diſturb her 
© into action. The lite we lived was a very diſa- 
* greeable, one to me. I uſed to / riſe early, and get 
* the houſe to rights againſt my father choſe to 
„ breakfaſt. At about eleven o'clock in the day 
% my mother roſe, and in about two hours would 
put every thing about; in {confuſion again, and 
*. 4 me fully employed in fetching her this thing, 
carrying away that, and changing it for another; 
ſo that we ſeldom got a dinner in any regular 
time, and without ſome vexation to my father. 
The miſchievous. effects of indolence appeared 
ſtrongly to me, during the laſt yeat of my poor 
mother's life: ſhe grew very fat and purſy, and 
had frequent diſorders in a variety of forms, that 
<< threatened her with the event which ſoon follow'- 
«ed. A complication of diſeaſes baffled all the af- 
<< fiſtance that could be got for her, and the pro- 
4 curing of which involved my father in great ex- 
pences;; and after being given over for above to 
« mppths, ſhe died?“ 
„ Town, Mrs. Wilkins, it ſhocks me to think of my 
** diſpoſition at that time + but, if I fpeak the truth, 
00x was really glad at heart at this change 
„Why, I ſuppoſe,” ſaid Mrs. Wilkins, you were 
% not glad, really, at your mother's death, but on 
account of the much happier ſtate you were in by 
means of that event.“ ä 


Very true, I ſhould have grieved, nay 1 did 
= C3 «« grieve 


cc 
C2 
«Cc 
10 
ce 
440 
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«© grieve at the thoughts of never ſeeing bert more, 
4% and at the ſolemnity of death in our family ; but W 


% Þ was, indeed, eee dy it to a happier ſtate, 


% for almoſt a twelvemonth. It was a delight to 7 


4%, me, now, to be at the head of my father's little 


„family, and find myſelf capable (which I never 


une, before) of putting things'in ſuch order as 
e pleaſed him. But, in about eight months time, 
1 — loſt my father's company, which uſed to 
10 chear us of an evening, and were much left to 


4 gurſelves. - He married a ſecond wife within the 


* -twelvemonth, which put a compleat end to all 
40. my happineſs at home, I have often obſerved 
66 ſioce, ho natural it is for people to fly from one 
extreme to another. My father, no doubt, had 
.$% detained ene that it ever he married 
"0 again it: ſhould be to a Woman of ſome life and 
« oi irit ; and, perhaps, might be ſo intent on this 
part of her character as to be blind to every thing 
4 . My new tether was about eight years 
older: than myſelf: a managing woman; and 
6. well qualified fol govern every branch of a family, 
E not encepting the huſba nd himſellf. 
% n can afford you no pleaſure, my dear Mrs. 
0 Wilkins, to relate to you my daily increaſing un- 
* happ ineſs. under this new adminiſtration: in a few 
ai words, before ſix months wete paſt I loft all my 
reputation as a houſewife, and ** my comfort as 
νσοms daughter ; and for the greater part of a year I 
% had = the good fortune to 00 one e fvgle thing, 
ven bh accident, as I ſhould. 
, My father had, however, compa paſſion enough 
4 to reſeaſe me rem my bondage, by Providing a 
{place for me in the town ; where I had to wait 
nf on an old lady of conſidera ble fortune. With 
4 her I continued till death removed her from any 
* farther need of a nl or a « Eonipaniod.. 


1 


> 
wa k. 4 


- DB Laan: or et; | +% : * After 


71 43 
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% After ſpending a week at home; I got into an 
t, advantageous ſtation, in a reputable family at 
© ( Leiceſter : there were three young ladies, on 
whom I attended; and they had one brother; a 
le youth of about nineteen years of age, the liber- 


r iine favoutite of a fond father and mother. From 
35 bis ridiculous. behaviour I had no ſmall trouble, 
©, before 1 had been there two months; but by the 


0 , favour of his ſiſters, who ſhewed great love for 
0 me; and the young gentleman being ſent to 4 


e © military ſchool near London, I paſſed away two 
years very” happily! F had great opportunity of 
d  < improving 9 in needlework, and, beſides 
chat, of getting an acquaintance with the beſt 
d © books of entertainment and inftruRion : for I was 
19 often employed in reading to the young ladies, 
d under the direction of their mother, who was 
very ſenſible, prudent woman. But my military 
g gentleman's return, at length, interrupted this 
peaceful ſtate of quiet and Tawpicieſs, He ſeem- 
cd to think it but a natural right, belonging to his 
. *© new character, to have an entire liberty with 


every young woman whoſe face pleafed him, which 
«© mine had the misfortune to do. I hardly think it 
Worth while: to tel you of | the many impudent 
attempts he made on me, which, Þ dare fay, he 
thought were exceflively worthy of him zbut there 
s one which l muſt not” omit,” as it had really 


* 


= © like to have been a very unbhappy one for me. 
== © There happened to be à good deal of company 
* in the houſe one night and I was obliged to give 
up my chamber to the ſervants of a Lady, who 
© was thete on a viſit; and lodge with the houſe 
4. maid F * grffot' *? 
14 Mytcompanion having extraordinary buſineſs ' 
* to Z. rei er en ſome hours before my 
_— © uu tine. My ffne young maſter; as I found af- 
_— © terwards, had ſat up wu wo fit companions of - 
8 1 — bis 


/ — 
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his who-were there, till morning light had watn- ma 
| ed theme to get to bed: and they met the maid' ple: 
| coming dewn, as, they went up ſtalfs. Whether Wa * 
| «+ he heard any thing the night before that put ſome al tha 
| e ſcheme in his head which the ſeeing her up het 
N might aſſiſt him in, or not, Ldo not know: but th: 
5 „det with ſuch ' a ſurpriſe, as almoſt put me out. . '< 
a of, my ſenſes ;..for-T had but juſt fallen aſleep a- di; 
1 gain after being diſturbed by her gering up, Wl 10 
| ben I was-awakened thoroughly by the preſ- 74 
| {+ ſure of his impudent arms round me: for he foon' ⁵ 

gave me to know it was no other than himſelf, in a © 

a tone of voice which ſeemed to ſuppoſe I ſhould” I. - 

5 treat him with reſpect, How I eſcaped, I can. 
hardly tell yu; but conſidering the infamous . * 
ndvantages he had, 1 have often wondered at it. . 
„ Whether;he was afraid of my alarming the houſe . 
+. ot not, Tcannot tell: however, he left the room . 0 

it very quietly; Ui Y . 19 1 ; 178 ' = 10 
„be next morning relinqui ſſied my place, 7 

7 plainly informing bis mother of the teaſon: who . 

„Would fain have had me ſtay; . promiſing to pre- * 

vent any danger of the like kind for the future.” * 

* I was rather inclined. to go, and did. fo in æ = 

„ month's ame ; but hg was ſo ſar:-ſenſible of ths * 

great reaſon I had for de ſuing to leave her, that . 

% me not only forgaue / me, but, very ſtrangly re-. 

£ commended me to Dr; Wakefield's, who was thet . 

_ _ © a widower, and had; oney only daughter, uport WW .. 

+ whom it was my happy lot to attend. You have K 


_ © ſeen the young lady at my houſe Mrs. Wilkins, | 
„ but could have no opportunity to know more of WW. 
| PAT than that ſhe was then exceedingly hand- 
% fome.” ety 454 ae 
% Ves F remember,” faid! Mrs. Wilkins it was 
the week before I firſt met Mr. Wilkins at your 
* houſe: I. took great notice af the lady, and © WW 
c thought. then ſhe was che fa eſt figure of- a wo- Wi 
: | e 2 | 


£11 ** | man 


£ f 
ri 
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man I ever ſaw. She had ſuch a delightful com- 
plexion, - ſuch ſoftneſs in her features, and there 
was ſomething ſo graceful in her perſon, 


chat I well recollet how much I was taken with: . 


her: and I thought more - reſpeQfully of you, 

than I had done before, when I obſerved her con- 
verſe with you with fo much familiarity and cor- - 
diality, and ſuch humility and benignity in her 
looks, and I liked her the better for taking fo 
much notice of little Tommy.“ 


3 | « She was about fixteen when J firſt went there: 


and I was ſogn convinced of the happineſs of my 


ſituation : ihe treated me with fo much kindneſs, , 


and ſhewed ſo much genuine goodneſs of temper, - 


«c 


* 


as quite engaged my whole affection. Indeed it 


. was evident ſhe had received the beſt impreſſions 


of the mind from the virtues of her father, who. 
was a very worthy man. He had ſeveral good 
livings, beſides an eſtate from his own family, and 
9 would be fſurprized to think what a blefling.. 
e was to the whole neighbourhood, His houſe - 
was the ſeat of benevolence, plenty, and peace. 
He had married late in life, and had loſt his wiſe 
about ſeven . years before I went there. This 


only daughter, the centre of all his - beſt earthly . 


affections, had been the conſtant” object of his 
cares: he ſpared no expence nor pains in her edu- 
cation: and enjoyed the utmoſt ſatisfaction in- 
the daily evidences of her improvement. She 
was miſtreſs of ſeveral of the modern languages; 


and he had inſtructed her in every branch of 
© knowledge within his compals, which 


might con- 


tribute to her uſefulneſs or enjoyment in life. 


„L had the happipeſs to obtain the confidence of 


this young Lady; and may fay, lived five years in 
„the family, the happieſt of any in my life, There 


«were ſome events which happened while I was 


— 


5 4 there, - 


— — , ‚⏑ , oe te em 
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* When I had paſſed two years in this agreeable Wl 
family, Mr. Righy made his addreſſes to me. He 


had lived a long while as a gardener with the 


Doctor, being - bred up in that profeſſion by his Wi 


father, who had ſerved. in that capacity for thirty 


© years; his father had left him ſome money, which 
6 


Lg 


„ ſprightly young man, and made much greater 


„ advances ia my affeQion,-than I was for a long 


„ time willing he ſhould know. 


„Often had he diſtinguiſhed me in his efteem, i 
«© by a variety of little ſervices: and whenever he 
brought in a freſh ſupply of flowers for my young 
«Lady's chimney, I was fure to have an elegant 
„ noſegay from him, which pleaſed me more by | 


his manner of giving, than by all its fragrance. 


He opened his mind to me one morning, when 


bad been early into the gardens to enjoy the 


_ «© ſweet ſcents of the flowers, and happened to turn 


„ my ſteps to the part where he was working. 


«« But though he met not at firſt with that encoura- | 

gement which the fincerity and virtue of his paſ- i 
„ ſion merited, yet I walked in the garden every 
% morning that was fair, and at length was ſeldom | 


„to be met with any where elſe, when diſengaged 
% from my dear young Lady. She ſoon diſcover- 


ed our amour, and wiſhed hearty ſucceſs to it. I 


* conſulted with my father, who 4 og of the 
* match, and told me, he would give Mr. Rigby as 


* much as he could ſpare out of the money he had 
„ faved in bulineſs : for he had been very ſucceſs- 


% ful and faving fince my mother's death? Having 


«« this encouragement to think of ſettling for life, 
* we thought of marrying ſoon : and Doctor 
| N Bs Wakefield, 


his induſtry had increaſed. He was a handſome Go; 


a 
there, which would be much more entertaining WW «+ k 
to you than any I have related concerning my- . 
felf : but I muſt not on any account enter upon 
them. Fs „* 
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Wakefield, on knowing our engagements, ver 
„ kindly offered us a continuance in the houſe, till 
= ©. we could diſpoſe of ourſelves more, conveniently 
ia ſthe neighbourhood, propoſing, to continue Mr. 
Rigby in his employment. Accordingly in a, few 
= ©. weeks time his curate pronounced. the; nuptial 
= bleſling on us: and I afſure you the day of this 
eg © ceremony was a molt. chearful feſtival to all the 
= ** ſervants; in the family, by the DaQtor's liberality, 
= << and the kind attention of his amiable daughter, 
in ſome” time after, Mr. Rigby provided a ſmall 
„ ſtenement within a mile of the houfe; Where he 
= << had a little nurſery of his own that ſerved to bring 
us in a tolerable. ſubſiſtence. Our humble but hap- 
= © py dwelhag.was oftea. honoured by the company 
m, a © of Mig W:kefeld, who had now taken my ſiſter 


he WW © into my place, on my making application to her 
ag“ for this purpoſe. „ 
nt © Things not anſwering well there, Mr. Rigby 

I“ had the offer of an adrantagenys. place in the 


* *Squire's family, as you, know, and with the Doc- 
** tor's approbation accepted it. 
+ He had a nurſery there, and was beginning to 


* 
- 


_ thrive in the world, When he was taken violently * 
ill with a ſever, which aroſe from a cold, and died 
* in a ſhort time, leaving me diſconſolate, and never 
% will J.“ faid ſhe, ſhedding ſome tears at the recol- 
lection of her loſs, never will I change my ſtate a- 
gain, | ES 1 
8 © Yothow. know almoſt as much of my hiſtory, 
„Mrs. Wilkins, as I do myſelf, I have only to add, 
that I am to this hour under the e! obliga- 
© tions to the kind generous heart af Miſe Wakefield, 
for the capacity of living in ſo, eaſy and happy a 
*© way as I do at preſent.” ag, 
Wilkins and his. wife returned many thanks to their 
friend for imparting her. hiſtory to them: they ex- 
Tf 2 7 — © | preſſed 
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that wete held between her and the widow. They 


- unravel the whole affair to him, by firſt making him 
e the hiſtory of Mifs Wakefield. 


0 


prefſed much admiration of the Doctor's character, 
and Alked if he was yet lying; to which Mrs. Rig- 
by replied, that he had been dead theſe two yeats; 
and that ſhe Had not ſeen Miſs Wakefield ſo long, 
that ſhe wasanxious” to know what was become of 
ker, and would write to her and inform her where | 
ſhe sede 75; ax food s ever they were fet- Wl 
tled, which. took up ſome'time and trouble before ic 
was compleated.. Mrs, Rigby accordingly wrote to 
her friend Miſs Wakefield, who ſoon after came over, 
apd ſpent ſome days at the farmer's. Her deport- 
ment there only ſerved to encreaſe the good opinion 
which they had. of her, and her fondneſs for little 
Tommy, . then etween three and four years old, 
Which the child returned, and was much delighted. 
with, endeared her to them. © Pp 
* Whether it was that Miſs Wakefield was pleaſed' WT 
with the Wilkins's family, or from what other mo- Wo: 
tive it was that ſhe came ſo frequently there, and 
held many private conferences with her friend Mrs. Bl: 
Rigby, the farmer and his wife could not tell. But. 
we, poſſeſſed of that inſtructive knowledge and oy 3 
tration, which ever attend a biographer and hiſto- Wl 
jan, ſhall explain the cauſe of Miß Wakefield's vi- 
is at Wilkins's, and the ſubject of the conferences e 


74 *. 


were related to the farmer and his wife by Mrs 
Righy ; but inſtead of following + her manner, we 
Mall aſſume the pen in our own proper perſon, and 


he very. pleafant village of Cn, in Oxford- 
ire, was not ſo happy in being waſhed by the 
ſwift-gliding Thames; nor yet in being ſituated on 
the ſide of a moſt fruitful hill, as inthe refidence of - 
Dr. Wakefield there; whoſe good ſenſe, and bene. 
volence of heart, had. a peculiar efficacy on the mars 
ners of the whole. neighbourtocd——who were his 
55 \ parilhioners. 


/ 


peace. His a 
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"Hi hioners: He had been now twenty years in Pof- - , 
oon of the kurz; and was in the commiſſion of 
uent circumftances, (for beſides 


conſiderable livings, he had a paternal eſtate) 


= bled him to do a great deal of good; and atemper. 


Parkably compaſſionate, diſpoſed him to ſeize eve- 


* Ppportunity of reliving diſtreſs. * 


He had been a widower ten years, when his only 
Wining child, a daughter, was juſt turned of ſe- 
teen. Here centered all his beſt earthly affections. 
oer he loved the image of her mother ;—he loved 
too for her own virtues.” No pains had been 
red in her education, nor were any advantages 
ards compleating it loſt upon Maria, whoſe ac- 
pr plihments, in perſon and mind, were every day 
proving. e i 
There was once a ſon too, who, had he liged, 
ould have been near twenty years old, and muſt 
Le conſiderably leſſened Maria's ſhare of paren- * 
_ affection—But it pleaſed Providence to diſap- 
int the Doctor's fanguine hopes, when they had 
len to a great height, by a fixed and well-digeſt- - 
= plan for his eſtabliſhment in life. 8 
Although the DoQo1's houſe was the feat of plen- 
ous hoſpitality, his intimate acquaintance were 
nited to a ſmall number. Mr. Wroughton, a fa- 
Wctious old zentleman, of an eaſy fortune, lived a- 
Pout half a mile from him on the one ſide; and juſt - 
Nut of the village, on the other ſide, was the elegant 
Pouſe of Mr, Tompkins, who, with his wiſe and fa- 
il, reſided there during the ſummer months, and 


as greatly reſpected by all the neighbourhood, A 
ery happy intimacy ſubſiſted between theſe agreea- 
ile neighbours; but Mr. Wroughton, being always 
Wn the country, had rather the preferende. : 


Mx. Charles Kingſley, a young clergyman, who 


eerformed the duties of a curacy in the oth=; lv.og, 


C6 of 
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of the Doctor's, about twelve miles diftant, was al. 
moſt one of his family, ſpending all the time he 
could diſcreetly ſpare from the ſervices of the pariſh, . 
with Dr. Wakefield, who had a great affection for di 
bim. His father had been a friend to the Doctor in 
his former part of life, and a ſtrict intimacy ſubſiſted ref 
between Charles and Maſter Wakefield, from their 
- infancy to the day of his death, They had been at be 
the ſame ſchool before they were fant to college, fr. 
Nor was it at all ſtrange if the comely features, the fr. 
ſpeaking eye, the manifeſt 22 of mind, which al 
were remarkable in Mr. Kingſley, alſo made ſome w 
impreſſion on the young lady's heart. We camot, d 
therefore, but think the worthy Doctor rather im- r. 
prudent in countenancing the frequent viſits of his 
eurate, if he had any averſion to thoſe natural con- © 
ſequences that muſt neceſſarily ariſe from his being 
1 
a 


ſo often there. But, perhaps, he had no ſuch aver- 
ſion; and, though poſſeſſed of a conſiderable for- 
tune, might have laid it down as his plan reſpeQin 
his daughter, to obſerve the workings of her af- 
feQion, and the virtues of her choice, and leave 
money out of the queſtion, However, this might 
be, a very ſincere and mutual affection had taken 
place; and, for two years, it grew, without any 
direct diſcovery by either of the parties. 
It was about three years after the introduction of 
Peggy Janſon, whom the reader is already acquaint- | 
ed. with under the name of the Widow Rigby, into 
> the Doctor's family, and Miſs Wakefield was] about 
her nineteenth year, that a calm evening's walk, in 
the latter part of which the hitherto ſilent lovers 
were left alone, had introduced a oy dangerous 
converfation between them. It Was in the month of 
May, the ſweeteſt evening in the month, and in the 


- ” pleaſanteſt grove in the whole county Mr. King- 


fley's heart, tuned to love, broke forth in its moſt I 5 
OY F2:m0710us Wl 
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WF; armonious accents ; nor were the pleaſing, ſounds 


he Meſtitute of ſympathetic-efficacy on the heart of the 
ſh, Novely Maria. She could not, ſhe would not, totally 
for Naiguiſe the favourable ſentiments ſhe had of him. 
in ile exulted in happineſs entirely new, and of the moſt 


ted refined nature. They agreed to love each other, for: 
eir they could not help it ; but agreed too, that it muſt 1 


at be very carefully concealed rom—whom'?—Alas 
ge, from her fond father. It was the firſt concealment 
he from him of any thing that Maria knew. No remark-- 
ich able change of behaviour betrayed their ſecret; but it 
me was an eaſe to Maria's breaſt, when ſhe had confi- 
ot, dence enough in the faithful Peggy, to make her the 
m- WF repoſitory of her fond wiſhes, : 
his he confinement of Dr. Wakefield by the gout,, - , 
n- WF often confined his daughter alſo the greater part of ; 


ng the day, which ſhe ſpent, partly in reading to him, 
2r- WF and partly at her needle, Mr. Kingſley, at the in- 


r- WE vitation ofthe Doctor, very often made a third in 
n mis party, and, by the ſenſible livelineſs of his con- 
5 verſation, and the reſpectful tenderneſs of his beha- 
ve viour, diverted his benefactor, at the ſame time that 
ht be rivetted. more firmly the chains of love. The fi- 
n tuation of our young friends was however, attended 
1 RS with pain. The conſtraint which they were obliged” 

to put upon themſetves, the fear: attending it and the 
of difficulty of getting a few favourable minutes alone, 
-| rendered them leſs happy than they were before the 
0 diſcovery of each other's heart, But the chief un- 
it eaſineſs to both aroſe from the principles of virtue. 
n Maria could not but condemn herſelf for giving ſo 
5 much encouragement to Mr. Kingſley's paſſion. while 
O her father was ignorant of the declaration he had 
1 made to her. And he could not pacify his mind on 
2 the reflection that he was abuſing the hoſpitality and 
i benevolence of his beſt friend, by an attachment 
8 | Which he could not even hope would be approved 
; 


of; - | 
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The Doctor was taking his nap one afternoon, '- 
when Mr. Kingſley came on a viſit there, and found 


Miſs Wakefield alone; and to the agony of his heart 


found her in teats. He could not re without know- 


ing why the ſhed them, if it might poſſibly be in his 
power to relieve her. She aſſured him, without re- 
ſerve, that he had no ſmall thare in the cauſe of her 
that the had been thinking of what had 
paſſed between them at various times, without her 
father's knowing any thing of i and what would 
be the conſequence, if he ſhould hear of it by any 
accident ? Indeed, Mr. Ki ngſley,“ faid the lovely 
maid,” I cannot but think it will be beſt for us to 
avoid each other's 8 as much as poſſibſe, 


diſtreſs 


© for there is no proſpect of happineſs for us toge- 
3 

Mr. Kingſſey was ſtruck all of an heap, by a pro- 
poſal that raiſed every painful paſſion in his breaſt; 
and, for a conſiderable time could not ſpeak a word, 
At length he found utterance. ** To leave you, to 
* be ſeparated-from y6u, my dear Miſs Wakefield, 
« it is death; and of my own accord to avoid your 
© company |! it will be ſelf-murder No; it is 
« true, I have been guilty of preſumption, in the in- 
« qulgence of my, wiſhes I did not intend they 
« ſhould have ever broken filence ; but they are 
* now known'to you ; and the lovelieſt of women 
n will excuſe me, if I yet hope the diſcovery was 
<« not diſpleaſing to her.” 5 
„% Mr. Kingſley,“ ſaid ſhe, you have known 
« my mind too well ; I could not totally conceal it; 
«.noris it, can it be altered. But to what purpoſe, 


« 
> 


=_ 


« Sir, will our farther acquaintance be ? s it would: 


' & he madneſs in you to make any propoſal to my fa- 
e ther, ſo it will be very diſhonourable to us both 


* to continue a 1 correſpondence on a ſubject 
Te 


*.can it end ?“ of Th | 
„ | | 1 here 


* — — 
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\'. WT There was fo much truth in this, chat Mr. King- 
cu make no ſatisfactory reply to it. 1 he tears 
ted afreſh into Maria's eyes, and his were at once 
eected. They wept heartily together; and the re- 
lit of one quarter of an hour's converſation after 
Wards was, that he conſented to ſhorten and decreaſe 
Wis viſits gradually, that nothing might be ſuſpected, 
® d make trial of the: efficacy of abſence towards 
eic relief. 1 f 125 
n vas the preſſing ſolicitations of the young lady 
eat forced him to this; and he took leave of her in 
he evening, after he had ſpent a few houts with the 
doctor, with a heart beyond meaſure abſorbed in 
Sticf/ Maria excuſed herfelf from ſupper, on ac- 
ount of a violent head-ach, She retired to her 
Whamber, and poured her griefs into the compaſſion- 
e boſom of Peggy, who conſoled her to the beſt of 
er power; ; | 1 
A fortnight paſſed in the moſt painful feelings of 
WE mortificd. paſſions, . before Mr. Kingſley returned. 
Maria had concealed the uneaſineſs of her heart, by 
( countenance as placid as ſhe could put on before 
S her father; but happening to be with him in the 
parlour when the young curate arrived, her ſudden 
change of colour, and a ſort of confuſion in her man- 
ner which the old gentleman could not but. obſerve, 
gave him ſuſpicions on this head, which he did not 
= chuſc to expreſs ;- while his 8 pretendin 
= illneſs, and retiring, thought herſelf wholly — 
= pected: bd; BY, 
& The Doctor made no alteration in his conduct to 
Mr. 3 but requeſted the favour of his com- 
pany for a few days, to aſſiſt him in the tranſcribing 
* fowk pieces which he intended for the preſs. Ac= 
coringly, the next day they fat down to this buſi- 
neſs. 
During the Doctor's uſual retirement after dinner; 
Mr. Kingſley indulged himſelf with a ſolitary and 
| f penſive 
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penſive walk in the gardens; Mis Wakefield havin 
left the room. ſoon after the cloth was removed. HA 


withdraw; but her fayourite little dog, with the 
moſt friendly ſollicitude for her ſafety, or for hi 
ſatisfaction, awaked her, on the firſt ſight of a com. 
panion. ; | 0 8 2 
Let the reader imagine, not her ſurprize, but her 
pleaſure at this incident; perhaps not totally an un- 
expected one. Let him forgive them that they em- 
| braced each other. The reſolution which duty on her 
art, and gratitude on his, had impoſed on them, hadi 
— repented an hundred times on both fides ; and 
both agreed it was impoſſible to be obſerved. They 
were only in ſtronger bondage now than ever. 
But the principles of duty and gratitude were yet 
too deeply rooted, to be totally overcome by paſſion. Wl 
Mr. Kingſley reſolved to throw himſelf, on the mer- Wi 
cy.of his beneſactor, and mtreat the happineſs of Wi 
his life at his hands. Maria dreaded the conſequence Wi 
of this, but could not forbid hin - 
The next morning gave him a favourable oppor- WV 
tunity for his purpoſe. He attended the Doctor in WE 
his ſtudy. The buſineſs they were engaged in wass 
concluded, and a general” converſation took place, WW" 
The moment poor Kingſley had uttered two unmean- Wi - 
0 
i 
{ 


took the* path that led to a favourite little temple v 
erected on a beautiful eminence; which overlooke <* 
a great extent of country, but was nevertheleſs WW | 
perfectly retired. No ſooner Had he opened the door 
than he was ſtruck with the moſt pleaſing confuſion x 
at the ſight of Miſs Wakefield, who was reelined ou 
a ſofa, with a book in her hand, and, by the warmth J 
of the weather, and the reſtleſs nights ſhe had late i 
ly had, was fallen faſt aſleep, He was about to 

\ 


ing words towards his purpoſe, his tongue faulrered, Wi 
and his confuſion was viſible.—** You are not well, 


««Mr;,Kingſley,” ſaid the Doctor. 
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ot quite, Sir; I am diſordered a little; I 


= will reiire. | 
No, no—l will ring the bell, and John ſhalt 
bring you ſomething. What will you have?“ 
0, Sir,” ſaid Mr. Kingſley, on one knee for- 
gie my preſumption— Let me unburthen my 
| heart to you, and I will be perfectly ſubmiſſive to 
your deciſion. I have been but too much indulged. 
in your family: and you will be ſhocked, I fear, at 
my ingratitude, when I preſume to mention Miſs 
Wakehe!ld's name to you. I have ſeen and con- 
verſed, Sir, ſo often with your lovely daughtes 
that: | . 
W © You muſt ſay no more, Mr. Kingſley. I per- 
fectly underſtand you; We will talk of any thing 
' elſe at preſent if you pleaſe. Come,” added the 
u gentleman, let us walk in the garden a 
dit; my foot is eaſier than it has been for fome- 
time.“ l 
If Mr. Kingſley had ſome eaſe from having bro- 
Wen the ice, he was racked with the torture of ſuſ- 
Pence, in an affair more interreftiny to him than life. 
And the Doctor's ſudden interruption had ſomething. 


on. J forbidding, and at the fame time ſo myſterious 
er- aud perplexing/in it that he could only at one mo- 
of nent imagine diſtant hope, and at the next find ab- 
ce olute deſpair in it. 

= They had walked: for ſome time, when the ſer- 
r- WF vant came to inform the Doctor that Mr. Wal- 
in grave and his ſon were within: on which the old 
as gentleman vent in to his company. They ſtaid din- 
e, ner, and ſpent the evening; which addition of ſo- 
1- gaety, if it dic not relieve the oppreſſion of Mr. 
1, Kiagdey's mind, obliged him to uſe the natural means 


„of diverting his thoughts. The converſation was ra- 
"HT ther of the gayer fort, in which the viſitors had the 
1 8. ſhare. Mr. Walgrave was a neighbour of 

& DoQor's— a man of pleaſure :. and his fon a 


very 
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Miſs Wakefield at the breakfaft table. Fear and 
diſtreſs ſat viſible on his forehead - Maria was in 


who attended him with a + thouſan] confftding 


ria, how much I have ſtudied your happineſs; 


voung gentleman. I ſhould ſuppoſe bis perſon to 
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very faſhionable modern young gentleman Te 1 W 


aitention he paid to Miſs Wakefied all the afternoon, 


ga ve no very great ſatisfaction to her, and much leſs NM e 
to the unhappy, Kingſley. raue 
In the morning he roſe from a ſleepleſs bed and Hut 
having vented hi? uneaſineſs to the dew fraught in- Wilt : 


habitants of the ſhrubbery, he met the Doctor and 


conſuſion. Mr. Kingſley only opened his lips to pro- 
oſe returning home; which the Doctor prevented, 
y ſaying, he would be glad of his company to dinner 
if he could amuſe himſelf any way in the interim, as” 
he had ſome engagements till then. 
On retiring to his ſtudy, he ſent for his daughter, 


thoughts“ Be ſeated, my love,” ſaid he, I have 
ſomething to chat with you about:, She ſeated her- ! 
ſelf in reſpectful down- caſt ſilence, and the DoRor- Wl 
proceeded:” _ p70 _== 
I have had a propoſal made to me, my dear ' 
* that you are greatly intereſted in.” Maria's a 
colour was changed to ſcarlet. © You know, Ma- 


and in this affair, as I have an high opi ion f 
your diſcretion, I mean to conſult with, not to 
* command you. If I ſhould ever be obliged to 
<*:0ppoſe your inclinations, i will never force them i 
„ to compliance with any ſcheme of mine. Mr. 
% Walgrave, my dear, ſpoke to me yeſterday, on 
«« behalf of his ſon: he does you the honour to 
think very highly of you, and has made a very 
*< : advantageous offer, if you can approve of the 


be unexceptionable, and I know his circumſtan- 
ces to be ſo. Tell me now, my child, tell me 
© your-firft thoughts about this propoſal,” + 

a . While 
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= While the Doctor ſpoke thus to his daughter, his 
was very intently ' fxed on her countenance : 
continued filent tor ſome time, rolling up the 
trner of her handkerchief, and, unable to give” 
Int to her firſt thoughts; ſhe at length ventured to 
Wt the ſecond in their place. - 
lam ſure, papa; you are very kind to me, and” 
= | ought to do as you would have mo: but—” 
re handkerchief became of more real uſe to 
or Maria, at the moment this exceptive word! 
but“ had opened the door to numberleſs ideas 
once: ſhe wept ſo ſincerely, that the old gentle- 
Jan could ſcarce refrain from accompanying her.“ 
rt. on her recovering a little, he intreated her tor 
en her heart freely to him, apd to tell him the 
ea cauſe of her diſtreſs at the mentioning this offer 
Me. Walgraves. 
Lam not without objections to it myſelf,” fail 
We ; but yu muſt frankly tell me every thing that 
made you uneaſy; and you ſhall find the ſame in- 
* dulgence, my child, youever met with.” 


r 
Ss. SS © | do not think, Sir, I could ever love Mr. Wal- 
; 


grave as I ought to do,“ replied Maria; a little 
We 1: 00!dened by paternal- tenderneſs; and do yorr 
tdbink, Sir, that he is a good man? I have heard 
ba aa indifferent character of him in our neigh 
boorhood as to hig morals “ 
Tou are very kight, my dear, to make that + 
„ © principal conſideration, and the objection is a very 
ſolid one: for I believe there is too much found i- 
doon for the reports you have heard. But ſuppoſe» 
he ſhould fincerely repent, and reform he might- 
wake a good h uſband, and his-fortune-is. very con- 
= © iderable : ſhould; not that have ſome weight with 
© you, Maa ?? Y P 
**. O. Sir,” replied the, © you will, I hope, ex- 
+>enſe me, if I uſe the inſtructions you have given 
„me, - agaiafſt yourſelf now. I have learned to- 
** thiok meanly of wealth, when it is propoſed as a 
| | 66 means 


* 
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« means of happineſs. I hardly can ſuppoſe you 
_** would perſuade me to truſt in the uncertainty 3 ; 
„Mr. Walgrave's reformation for the fake of hi 
fortune.“ 
„Well, Maria, Idid not mean -t6 perſuade you bi 
« But I mul know and you muſt tell me in the fin | 


7 cerity of your heart ;” have I heard all your ob- 4 


jections, my. child Fwy | 1 
his queſtjcn, put as it was egen 0M | 
Fo and meaning, not a little confuſed Miſs Wake 
field again; who began to ſuſpect, what was really 
true, that her father knew more of her heart thanl 
ſhe was aware of. She heſitated, attempted ſomefi 
reply, twice; but without power to make one: . - 
Was it the character of Mr. Walgrave that Ert 
came into your mind, Maria, when ] told you off 
this offer; or—let me help you a little— Have 
you not ſeen a more amiable character ſomewhere Wl 
that has no wealth to enhance its value?“ | 
Oh, my dear papa, forgive me that I have kept 
* any thing from you! I will tell you every. ſecret 
of my: heart, and you ſhdl! diſpoſe of me as you Wl 
21 If you are angry with me, I ſhall, in- 
* deed, vil! had never un Mr: Kingſley !“ 
14% He ſpoke to me yeſterday,” Maria. I heard him 
mention your name, and cut him ſhort.” I would 
* hear no more till I had fairly underſtood the whole 
affair. I ſhould not have admitted his viſits here 
{6 freely, if T-ha@ any .invmeible objections to 
his and your mclinations. But I want to know 
how far matters have gone between you Do not 
«be ſurpriſed, my Maria, Ihave not the leaſt ſuſ- 
% picion of an impropriety in you behaviour: but 
* Iwould know how long it is fince Mir. Kingfley firſt 
bas. opened his mind to you, and what countentAce 
you have given him. 
In reply to this, Maria was very frank, and Wia 
redevery circumitance, not ieting! the — 
$5 i *.,"- 
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ey bad formed. and the motives to it; and con- 
voi ed with affuring her father, that Mr. Kingſley 
og ever treated her in the moſt reſpect ul manner 
f hi mie. The old gentleman, when he had heard 
daughter out, aſked her if ſhe had any objection 
you his ſending for Mr. Kingſley now, as he had ſome- 


lining to ſay to him on this head. She had none; 
ob- only choſe to retire, if he pleaſed. 
it would be much too tedious to relate the particu- 
ha rs of this converſation, The Doctor well knew Mr. 
ike iagſley's circumſtances. They were indeed low 
ally Rough at preſent; and his only expectation was on 
hanf e very precarious humour of an old aunt, who had 


fuſed long ago to fee him, on account of a pique 
ie had entertained againſt his father She was 
ich, and very peeviſh ; but, however, the Doctor 
adextock to uſe his beſt efforts towards a reconcili- 
tion, and gave Mr. Kingſley aſſurance of his appro- 
ation in the preſent affair, which ſhou'd not he ſaid 
depend on the ſucceſs of his endeavours with the 
ont, however they turned out, for he would give him 
=: laſt a competency with his daughter; but they 
Wauſt not be in a hurry, he diſſiked haſty matches and 
would have them ſee, at the end of one twelvemonth - 
hether they had that ſteady and mutual affection 
Wy hich was ſo eſſential to the happineſs of the mar- 
1 Fiage ſtate, - | 

2 o two people were ever more ſupremely bleſt 
than Mr. Kingſley and Maria, when he related to 
ber in the temple ſacred to Honour and Love be- 
fore mentioned, the encouragement he had met with 
from the beſt of fathers: I hey ſpent the afternoon 
hours there in the moſt pleaſing endearments of vir- 
tuous affection ; and the old man's heart was itſelf 

echilarated, when he awoke in the conſciouſneſs of 
communicating happineſs to the objects he loved. 
He the next day wrote a reſpectiul, but determi- 
nate anſwer to Mr. Walgrave, who viſited him 
ſoon after, but found that the young lady could not 
"Tk be 
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be prevailed on to give the ſmalleſt encouragement 
- Whatever to his ſon. 2X 

Doctor Wakefield, who had countenanced th got 
; mutual affection of his daughter and Mr. Kingſeſ che 
with the moſt rational proſpe& of her happineß ib 


had determined to try his utmoſt efforts towards Mad 
; Feconciliation-with-the young. gentieman's aunt. Han 
had written to her to D, in Warwickſhie at 
where ſhe reſided, repreſenting the worthy charac 
ter and bright accompliſhments of her nephew, an ti 


the great reſpect he appeared to maintain for her fo 

| requeSing ſhe would admit the young gentleman t t! 
expreſs that reſpect in his own perſon : but the re 

'ply which he received was not of the moſt en 

cura ging aſpect; and he therefore thought, if -n 
could ha ve an interview with the old lady, it mig 

be attended with better ſucceſs: To this purpoſe, ll 1 

being now in an eaſy ſtate of health, he undertoct d 

the journey with that cheerful aſſiduity which f: 
ways appeared about him, when engaged in the ho- 

-, NouraVe employmen) of making peace. But havin; WM * 

the additional view of rendering his intended ſon- i- 

law more eaſy in his circumſtances than he could - A 

n 

| 


..therwife be, made him more-ditigent ; for he ever 
we promiſed himſelf, not only the reſtoration of him to 
| The fxvour, but ſome ſubſtantial proofs: of it, when 
he ſhould inform her of his intentions concerning hi 
daughter. He conceived-it neceſſary, on. this occaſ- 
1 on, to appear himſelf the moſt reſpeQably that he 
F could, and accordin gly put an additioral pair to the i 
þ {chariot ; and ſet out, intending to ſpend a week with Wi 
3 ſome intimate friends in the way, leaving ''Mils Wl 
, Wakefield in the moſt agreeable company to her, i 
ttt ſhe could poſſibly have in his abſence, or per- 
haps, jn his preſence either: For her affection for Wl 
Mr, Kingſley increaſed on every opportunity of con- 
. _ verfation with him. To a woman educated as Mis Wl 
Wakefield was, in a variety of-uſeful and agreeable Wi 
"x, 15 5 fr ie 11893534 1 knowledge, . 
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YN nowledge, and poſſeſſed of the unaffected humility 


which uſually accompanies ſuch an education in a 
good mind, nothing could be more engaging than 
te friendſhip of a man of ſenſe; and when the ſen- 
diode friend is a lover too, of a genteel and polite 
cadre s, reſpectful even in the warmth of affection, 
(ad as fond as heart could with, we cannot wonder 
at his ſucceſs. 

The temple in the garden, which we have ſeveral 
times mentioned, was the uſual place of retirement 
for the happieſt of lovers; happieſt, I ſay, becauſe 

W they were in the ſtat e of expectation. 
They ſpent many an hour here converſing on the 
various delightful topics which virtuous love ſuggeſts 
nor were books occaſionally excluded. 
= This beautiful little temple, ſacred to Honour and 
Love, had regular worſhip-paid in it to thoſe united 
Wy. deities, by the ſincereſt of their. votaries, every af- 
ternoon, in the Doctor's abſence. - 

It was in the month of Auguſt, the weather ſul- 
u, and every thing conduced to render this the 

F- moſt acceptable retirement at ſuch a ſeaſon, Mr. 
Kingſley had put a volume of poems in his pocket; 
they read ; they chatted ; they diicourſed of virtue; 
of the paſſions;; of friendſhip ; of Platonic love 3 
and of love, not Platonic. N 
It was not unnatural for the paſſions to indulge 
. themſelves, on ſuc} an occaſion, in actions expreſſive 
of fondneſs ; nor for thoſe expreſſive actions to in- 
creaſe the- fervor of the paſſions. Ms. Kingſley, - 
though virtuous in principle, though he loved with 
reverence, yet he was too much exhilarated, to be 
attentive to his own;condut. Though his manner 
carried an apology with it, when he tranſgreſſed, 
and love pleaded. for him in the breaft'of his Maria. 
= he went ſo far in his ſportive humour, as obliged 

er to be offended. Her anger confufed and diſtreſ- 
Led him. He repented ſo ſtrongly, that ſlie found 
. Hh ** 
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"rapture. It was but natural that he ſhould trangrei 
again, and worſe than before. She rebuked his f | 
doms with ſobriety, and he ſoberly pleaded their in; 
nocence. They did not quarrel in this argument 


the youth, © that any hay ſhould make you wretch- 
<< ed. But alas! this fu 


meaning, by the ſimple dictates of nature.- He ſeir- 
ed her hand, and ſaluted it with too much ardor, 
She propoſed a walk in the gardens, but he urged 
that the heat was too great. They ſtaid where they 
were. The conflict raiſed in Mr. Kingſley's mind, 


ten plighted their troth before the face of Heaven; 
of what conſequence were mere forms? Maria 


e rea ſoned in reply to it, inſtead of leaving the be- 
witching ſpot. She was angry, ſhe wept : nor could 
the youth retrain from dropping a tear on her-love- i 
ly face, while he attempt 
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\ 


it neceſſary to be indulgent, in order to prove the 
"the forgave him. He was comforted—no—he was ii ©; 


reel e 


but dropped it Oh, my lovely Maria ! when will nt 


* the tedious hours be flown over that prevent moi 
<< from calling you my own ? My heart Ful at the in 
thought of ſome intervening accidem, ſome chanę 


in yaur father's mind. My aunt may offend him Wn: i 


and he may be offended with me. Alas l what. 
% wretch ſhould I then be!“ | 4 
% "You would not be the only wretch,” replie( 


Heaven prevent it. my deareſt creature,” (aid 


pence—theſe long months # 
<< that muſt paſs firſt.” bd 
> They fat filent for a time; his eyes expreſſed i 


— 


what his lips dare not utter. Maria underſto- d their I 7 


between his virtue and his paſſions, was almoſt at Wi 
an end. He had pleaded for innocent freedoms be- 
fore, he found very ready arguments no in favour Wl 
of his utmoſt wiſhes. They had often and of- 


ſeemingly ſtarted with ſurprize at this reaſoning ; 


. 
.- 
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to wipe away hers with 
( * 
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© lip of tender affection. She recovered from her 
Wires, on his 2 to recover his reaſon. But, 


a 1 ho eaſily we deceive ourſelves ! —Mr: Kings 

eee was ſcized with an unuſual gloom, which all 

ir iner little arts could not ditpel. He dropped a doubt 
nent. 


her love to him—Maria was grieved ; ſhe was 
ny conſcious of too much. She could not refrain 
om aſſurances, nor from tokens of it, that brought 
Wim to himſelf again, or rather, carried him again 
way in the flow of- his paſſions. He could not be 
led of the truth of it fully, while ſhe withſtood 
hc ju reaſonings he had urged before; and poor 
aria was reduced to a freth trial, with much leſs 
nitude than ever. She was brought to the com- 
pat gain with diminiſhed forces. mY 
During theſe critical minutes, the two deities, to 
Whoſe union the temple was dedicated, was thrown 
ro confuſion. —— They had taken different fides on 
le behalf of their votaries; Honour had exerted her 
Wt moſt power for their preſervation, and Love pre- 
ended to aſſiſt her: but he was a traitor, He got 
ill poſſeſſion alone of one heart, and Honour ha 
ny a corner left ln the other. She faw herſelf 
Wizhted, and deſerted ; Who, alone, could afford 
otetion againſt the wily infinuations of Love! 
be remained a long time maintaining an unequal 
= bt, and, at laſt, was forced to retire reluctantly, 
nd leave the field open to the enemy, The con- 


1 


on of the heart which honour had left vacant. 


1 5 Dangerous and dreadful was the charming, the 
12 tender Maria's fituation, now; World the vows of 
„any other man have had ſuch an effect on her heart, 
e- but too ſuſceptible of the ſofteſt emotions, the moſt 


14 e paſſions? No, ſhe could not doubt the 
e- fincerity of her beloved Charles: his word had ever 
th borne the ſtamp of truth, his aſſgverations were the 
= wo D - _ © + reſult 


— 


oeror improved:this' victory, and took entire poſſeſ- 
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reſult of untainted honeſty. By the unbounded dei 
pendance ſhe had on him, the leſs. ſhe had on her 
felf and even the good opinion ſhe entertained on 
his truth and morality, led her to the commiſſion oi 
an immoral action- This was not a time to reaſon Wl 
Her heart, long convinced of his good qualiti« 
and how. worthy he was to be loved, now onal 
bore teſtimony in his behalf; and her heated ima 
gination brightened the glowing colours. She fel 
the lovely Maria fell, the victim of as pure 1 
Paſſion as ever burned in a female breaſt. 4 
Triumph not in her fall, ye daughters of ſhame | 
Exult not in her ruin, ye whoſe feet are acquaint-W 
ed with the paths of iniquity ! Long and ſevere wal 
the conflict before ſhe was overcome; great and 
powerful was the temptation that drew her deviowWi 
ſteps from the paths of virtue. Her reaſon was lulled 
aſleep by the enchantments of paſſion ; and uncon - 
taminated was her mind, which conſented not ty 
her guilt. eee ee 
For the children of innocence and virtue, for the 
ſportive daughters of youth, för the guiltleſs and 
unexperienced maidens, whoſe hearts, warmed wit 
the gentleſt of all paſſions, . languiſh for the com- 
pletion of their wiſhes, this picture is drawn and 
dAiſplayed ; to them this leſſon is addreſſed. Hence 
let them learn that, to fly from an enemy they can- Wl 
not reſiſt, *is the only means to eſcape a defeat. 
To play on the brink of a precipice, is-t6 ſport with Wi 
danger: e with a lover in the hour of 
fondneſs, is to provoke ruin. The arrogant heart, Wn, 
that contemns, a foe, ſhall be humbled ; but the 
caution. of wiſdom. will ſhun the unequal engage» 
ment. The pride of honour, the conſciouſneſs of 
virtue, and even the frozen veil of chaſtity, have 
been all found inſufficient to repel the aſſaults of 
love, unaſſiſted by xxvDENCE, unaided by Bis- 
Arien. 1 W 
: F 
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* IS e yenerable, ye honoured dames, be ever pre- 
ede in the hour of danger, and guard the white- 
on d omed virgins of our affection in the moments of 
aſon A ptation. Let rung uo take off the magic 
i: d fallacious maſque from the incitements of diſ- 


WSnourable love, and ſhew the monſter in its pro- 
Sr hideous ſhape. Let the mild hand of bis ca- 


8 


or moderate and repreſs che flame of deſire, and 
} : dn. So ſhall your days be bleſſed with peace, the 


„bands; fo ſhall your matron honour be held in 

erence, and your children boaſt of the virtues of 
Wir mothers. 
= Soon did this couple awake from their. trance; 
yon did the deluſive miſt of paſſion vaniſh before. 
Wc returning ray of reaſon, and their falſe happi- 
csc fled them alſo. Maria, but too ſenfible of 

hat had paſſed, and aſhamed of herſelf, broke 
am the arms of her lover, who yet held her to his 
robbing breaft. Her imagination repreſented to 
r, in the moſt ſtriking and forcible manner, her 
_ crime, and the Feadful conſequences of it. 
 hile her heart yet panted with rapture, her eyes 
_ ſuffuſed with tears; and the murmurs of love 
ere ſtifled by the ſighs of agony. and affliction 


PL. ©) 


115 eps of guilt. Even in Kingſley's boſom all was not 

b 1 riet. Conſcious of the part he had acted, the di- 

6 res of his beloved Maria planted a dagger in his 
' Precaſt. Not her for liſtening, and yielding to his 


he cnptations, did he condemn ; but himſelf for of- 


a w% them. He dreaded to look on himſelf in the 


Pn be was no better. He trembled to turn his eyes 
. What war goa and ſincerely did he lament his 
enn weakneſs and want of refolution to oppoſe the 


0 


_ 7 6 


cloſe do remorſe and repentance follow on the 


bounds to the invaſions of unreſtrained inclina- - 


auteous and chaſte companions of your happy 


Wight of a betrayer, yet his wounded conſcience told 


"2 


r 


BP» Foy. 
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duct him to mifery. But he had no time to indulf 


thoſe. bitter refleQions—— The weeping Maria tt * 


by his s fide,.. and. refuſed to be comforted.” Not 


rea 15 he ſhed, but he reproached himſelf as t þ 


_ cauſe of it,” Not a f h burſt from her aching breal 


"that did not piefeChis,.. He ſtrove wich the acc 
of the tendereft love, to compoſe her, to reaſſuil 
ker with confidence, and Foes one of his affci 


on by the moſt ſolemn vows 


© bluſhing Mar 


{offered herſelf to be pe erſuaded of his truth and ſinceſ . : 


rity: for her, which t 


_ the temple, and returned to the houſe, in 


ate of uneafineſs and trouble; Where, to give he 4 
all the tatisfaction! in his ower, he berrothed hin 


belle her. in the moſt ſo emn manner. 
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tion to Warwickſhire, brought very agreen- 


ble news to Mr. Kingſley : he had fuceeded with we 


W Lady to the, 2 5 wo his expectations. 


It ſeems that Mrs. Park Ngton '$prejudice againſther 1 

| Sher, aroſe from bis 1 maitying a young woman of 
mean birth, and no fortune by which her: pride = 

| family honour 1 was ſo 5 588 that ſhe would never 
fee bim; and when misfortune trod on the heels af 


_ extrayagance and reduced-him conſiderably, the wa 
- ſtill more embiitered a againſt him; But he had bees 
| "ws ſeveral IN. ; and when the Doctor viſited her, 


force of thoſe paſſions,, which only ſeryed to cor 4 


4 CH 


en it would have been mai 
neſs and. horror- but to have formed a doubt of. 'The 9 
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5" n wo aui aid 31 56. 
1 fery thing conttibuted to give him ſucceſs.: his ap- 
carance was reſpectable, his converſation very po- 

De and agreeable, and the propoſals he made were 
Pnerous. He would give with his daughter, four 
thouſand pounds on the day of marriage, and leave 
her all he had ;, if Mrs, Parkington would only 

advance the young gentleman two thouſan 


A 
- - 


on to his good behaylour.” 


ve conſented to more than this; ſhe would e- 


1 


im to leave him reſiduary le 
a onſiderable le gacies, * 


- * 
L * 


mad aal hi; daughter's fortune; and as Mr. Kingſley 
The a5 her only near relation. ſhe propoſed, . upon the 
in ery favourable repreſentation the Doctor made of 


Zatge, after a few in 


WW oubt gas | bare 
o thc Pots tes of Mils Wakefield. Byt their hap; 
Winefs now, had no little alloy, Honour, flighted as 
ee had been, could not forth 

the breaſt of the Wes Maria; bi 


; £ breaſt had ſuffered too much Kt i 
WE fo en terms, XII keel was i 

is the refleQions on her own, imprudence : not 
could any thing have conſoled her, þ 


- 


- 


e was indeed leſs h 


: 


reproaches of h 


his behaviour, fröm the painful her 
heart, which had not now that ſelf-complacence.that 


The" duty of genuine virtue to conform to the ju 
* 9 5 D 3 : | and 


i 


4 *R." a. FW : . * . 6: LS @ . 
pounds, and conſider him in her, will in proporti- 


een en King's mee no. 
EE. E in great pleaſure. It al 0 added 2 little 


Ake her proper religencg. 


6: TEM 331 — Fenin. . „ 1 
Fan which -the, rival deity admigiſtered,, bst 
eld was truly, uaeafy 


ut the faithful 
e ffection which appeared in every, word and action 


* 


toe ample 


enge there for the a ront tha had l | 
1 #7 $1352 hs 44 1 0 $75 —y 3 4 5 
on ber; and.if if had not been fon the friendly con- 


of Mr. Kingſley. He was indeed lefs happy himſelf 
chan he had been, but ndt le fond; $9 W 
dhe dejected Marla, by the relpet and delicacy of, 
miles from conſcious virtue. They were indeed, un-“ 


gvubredly, matried in the fight of God ;, but it 1 
| 5 


| 
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and reaſonable inſtitutions of men: nor could a miu 
like Mr. Kingſley's be inſenſible of one circumſtanc 
which involved him in real guilt ; viz. That t 
paſſions which had Wee would have hal 
the like ſucceſs in any other caſe, and it is probabi 
would have even drawn him into murder and ada 
tery had the accidents been the ſame. | 1 
© Miſs Wakefield had a few days leiſure to calm he 
mind before her father's arrival; ſo that her coun WY 
tenance did. not betray any ſecret to him: but, wii e 
her full approbation, Mr. Kingſſey now urged th 

Doctor for his conſent to their ſpeedy union: He 

at length complied, and every thing was put in for 
wardneſs for their receiving the ſacred ſanction to theii 

loves in a month's time: 3 3% 
While theſe preparations were making, to the 
great relief of Mifs Wakefield, Mr. Kingſley, attend. 
ed by a fervant of the Doctor's, went to*pay a viit Wl 
to his aunt, who received kim at firſt with ceremony 
but his graceful figure, bis reſpectful deportment, 
and a hyclinefs of converſation in which he excrl-Wl 
led, foon 2 him a paſſage to the old lady 
heart, and ſhe gave him very cordial affurances of ail 
her friendſhip. . He ſtaid three days with her, impa- Wn 
tient to return to the ſole object of all his affeRions, Wi 
who counted the minutes of his abſence with an an- 


* 
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vous heart. DR 0d, 1 7 
Three weeks: of the appointed month were worn 
away, when Mr. . received a letter from his 
mother. She had refided in Lancaſhire ever fince Wl 
the death of her huſband, and Mr. Kingſley had re- 1 | 

15 


gularly ' correſponded with her, altho we did not 
ink proper to introduce her to the reader till 
now. 1 1 1 1 5 5 & * . 45 4 | } ; l My Wh | 
He had made her long ago acquainted with his 
happy connections and favourable proſpects 4, and 
the ſubmitted to his own prudence and diſcretion'es 

. * | „. bg f % | . — 1 ver 
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: muWWSry thing concerning them. Mr. Kingſley had left 
ane er in no very proſperous circumſtances. . But he had 
it tie her a /n. Young Kingſley had been ſupported” 
e ha his education, partly by his father's care, and 
bab artly by Doctor Wakefield himſelf; who was, as 
ada e fore mentioned, a friend to the family. Charles 
as a frequent viſitor at the Doctor's in thoſe early 
ys, and an intimate companion of that ſon, whom 
odor Wakefield loved extravagantly, and loſt as 
eefore related: and ever after he had the affection 
fa father for young Kingſley. | Fes 
To this was owing the partiality for him that 
vuſt have appeared ſtrange to the reader, while he T 
new him only as the Doctor's curate; The income | 
of this curacy was fifty pounds per annnm. Now if” 
e Doctor had a very warm' friendſhip for Mr. 
agaey, when he made him this proviſion, we may 
ſuppoſe it was not leſſened by a diſcovery he acci- 
-_ dentally made, after the young gentleman had en- 
oyed it two years: which was, that twenty-ſive of 
dis fifty pounds regularly went into” Lancaſhire, 
for the more comfortable ſupport of his poor mother. 
SS Such filial duty and affection, gave him the higheſt. 
3 — in Doctor Wakefield's eſteem, of any man he 
knew: and pointed him out to his thoughts as a 
mueh happier match for his daughter, than the 
= firſt nobleman in the kingdom, if poſſeſſed of the 
common principles of modern life. R 
—_ The letter Mr. Kingfley had from his mother, ac- 
quainted him with her being in a very bad ſtate of 
health; that ſhe was thought to be in fome danger; 
that Mr. Willoughby; her landlord, had giyen her 
= warning to quit his houſe; and threatened her with a 
=_ diſtreſs for ſome arrears of rent, which ſne had not 
vet been able to pay. She entteated him to come 
1 ober, if poſſible, though it were but for a little time, 
- A 2 what might be done to prevent this additionaF 
ö etſloͤn. | 
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Th his was no ſmalltrial to the amiable couple but. 
43K upon Mr. Kingſley's ſhewing the Doctor his mother's 
letter, he would not ſuifer any thing to hinder his go- 
Ing immediately: and beſides bearing thę expence of 
bis journey, he furniſhed him very ſufficiently with 
the means of removing all his mother's difficulties: 
at the lame time, he defired, if Mrs. Kingſſey ſhould 
be better, and able to take the journey, ſne might 
leave ber houſe totally, and come back with her ſon; 
aſſuring her of a welcome reception in his family. 
It was impoſſible for Miſs Wakefield to oppoſe this 
expedition with any decorum, if ſhe were ſo inclin- 
ed: but we can apologi ze for her divided mind. 
Humanity and compaſſion reigned there: but the 
delay which this event would occafion, and the pe- 
. -* euliar: reaſons: ſhe had againſt any delay, raiſed a 
de paintul-conflictin.ber, 
it. Kangfleg bad. made a propeſal to have the 
'* 1. _, ceremony performed before he went, but it was not 
 .. ſo,agrecable.to the old gentleman's deliberate way 
ou 123 and as be might return in a fort- 
c 


might, it would make only a ſmall difference: + 

i It was a very gloomy evening that the two anx- 
1 ious lovers ſpent together, before the morning of 
Mx, Kiagſley's departure.” The poſſibiliy of very 


'., | fatal accidents. happening in the courſe of ſo long a 
 _ journey, Was raiſed in Marias fore boding heart to 
almoſt a certainity. She, had no doubts of his fide-- 
ty andltaffection ,; but aithouſand fears for his ſafe- 
tmp, Which were rendered the ſtronger, by reaſon of 
ber apprehenſtons for herſelf, in caſe any thing ſhould. 
_ '- feparatethem; He did his. beſt to diſpel thoſe feats: 
A aſſured her he would take the wtmoſt care of bimſelf 
fſior ber fake. At this time a thought came into his 
bead, Which, if executed, he imagined would tend 
. ; FIST? to calm the anxious agitated miud of his beloved 
Maria, He propoſed it to her, and at his earneſt tre- 
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queſt ſhe complied with it. He then took-up-a Pray- 
er Book which lay before them on the table, (after 
calling in the faithful Peggy to be a witneſs) and in 
form went through the whole marriage ceremony each 
in turn repeating the reſponces: nor did he forget 
to place the ring on her finger as directed in the ru- 
brick. When This was over he ſaluted her his e- 
ternally beloved wife 3 and with the utmoſt tender- 
neſs beſought het on his account to compoſe her 
mind, with a reliance on Divine Providence. 

She loved him too well to be gratified by ſeeing 
him uneaſy; and they took leave of each other over- _ 
night with as aſſumed cheerfulneſs on each. fide, that 

required no little art to put on, and much more phi- 

1>ophy to realize. N $4992 ++ +710 
The firſt week of Mr. Kingſley's abſence, her id 

whole conſolation aroſe from the three letters ſhe $0 

received. from him, and the hopes of ſeeing him in | 

eight days from the end of it. Her angiety for his 5 

return could only be encreaſed by her melancholy 

apprehenſions 1 betraying, in a natural way, the 
cenſequences of her indiſcretion. A thouſand dif» 

treſüag fears ſeized her, and they were doubled when 1 

the poſt failed to bring her an expected letter, four | 

days after the laſt therhad 

The old gentleman obſerved. her trouble, and , 
comforted her as well as he could. To-morrow + i 
*« ſhe might hear from him; it was no uncommon 

6 thing for letters to miſcarry. To- morrow came; { I 

but onſy to encreaſe Maria's anxiety. The next day 4 

exchanged that anxiety for perfect anguiſh. x. * | 
It might perhaps be a kindneſs to aut tender-heart- 
ted readets to drop this ſtory: here ; but painful as 
= ſcenes of woe may be, they are ſometimes more uſe- 
ful to us than even the merry beart which doth good 
| lite a medicine, 1 2 * wt 1 „ 
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- Mr. Kingſley: did not write, nor did he teturn at 


Fu the expected time. 


It is impoſſible to conceive what paſſed in Mig 
Wakefield! breaſt. She could not fu ppoſe that any 
thing but death had prevented him, and this thought 
- left very little life in in her. Her fond father 
| Could not any longer aſſiſt her by favourable con- 

juctures: but was himſelf apprehenſive of ſome ye- 
ry fatal accident. A few-days diſtreſs, ſuch as the 


young lady. endured, were 2 to ha ve inf ured a 
much ſtron conftitution-: ſhe fu 


nk under — and 


was Confined to her bed with a fever, which had her 


ſuſpence continued might ha ve colt her life: but 
the was relieved by certainty, er as it 


was, 


During Mifs Wakefield's illneſs, as her father was 


fitting by her bed-fide adminiſtering every conſolati- 
on in his power to her afflicted heart, he was called 
out by the maid ſervant, who informed him that 
John was come back; Phis was the man who had 
attended Mr. Kingſley on his j journey, and had lived 
many years in the family. 

The Doctor went down, anc ordering John into 
the parlour, began his enquiries after Mr, Kingſley, 


*« O Sir,” faid John, TIED never ans 
« the letter I wrote ?” 


% No, John.” 
*.1 have a melancholy ſtory to tell you then; 
Sir: and Fhardly next where to begin.” 


0 But—where did you lea ve Mr. Kingley) Is he 
* coming?“ 


% Oh, Sir,“ replied John, the tears flowing faſt 
4 . his cheeks, << my worthy young maſter wilt 


never come any more.” Fi 
What! he is not dead, John I Is he? ? # 


It is too true, Sir; indeed he is: I was rs him 
* to + laſt minute.” 


+ 3 
= * o 


Thy will be done; Father of Mercy, cried the 
© old gentleman, lifting up both his hands to heaven. 
« But what Will become of my poor child!“ 
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He wept at the thought of her ſufferings; but 
compoeſing himſelf, defired to have a circumſtantial 


account of every thing. 


8 * 


« My young maſter wrote to you, Sir, 1 ſuppoſe 


about our journey to his mother's and that the La- 
dy was not well enough to think of coming back 
with us; but as ſhe was not worſe, ſhe did hope 


to come ſoon. But when ſhe knew that my young 


© maſter had put off the marriage to come to ſee her 


« ſhe was uneaſy at it, and would not have him ſtay 


% with her above three or four days on any account. 


So, aftet he had ſettled his affairs, and ſtaid till ſhe | 


* almoſt forced him away, we ſet out on our return 


% home; © We met with no accident the firſt day, 


though it is a very rough ugly country about the 


„ when we were got as far as Leeds, about duſk, my 


WW * weſt fide of Vorkfhire: but the next afternoon, | 


« maſter had refreſhed himſelf a little, and reſolved © 


to get forward another ſtage that night; though 


« we had rode fifty miles at leaſt. I would fain have 


* perſuaded him to ſtay; but he was in a very great 


„ hurry to get home, and would go at all adventures. 
„So, Sir, we ſet out when it was almoſt dark, and 
„there was no moon, and the weather very foul, 
My maſter rode pretty faſt ; and whether his horſe ©. 
*« ſtarted at any thing, or ſtumbled; I could not tell; 


* but I found a ſudden ſtop, and heard him cry out, I 


** ſuppoſe as he ſell ; for I jumped off my horſe im- 


** mediately, ang found him on the ground not able 


* *© to move or ſpeak. O, Sir, nobody can think 


** what miſery I felt at that moment: I knew not 
* what to do. I endeavoured to lift him up, but he 
vas like a dead corpſe for weight. However with 
L Tome difficulty, I removed him to the fide of the 


; 
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0 toad. and finding» ſome ſigus of life about him, 


1 rubbed his face from the / dirt, and endeavoured to 

ö | ++ get ſome water in my hat 40. give | him. to drink. WW © 
| At length hercame a little to himſelf, and was only 

. juſt able-to:ſay,. Get me to ſome houſe. | . 
| I looked all about very earneſtly to ſee if I could 4 
Ce F! promive any light, but there was only. one at a 
1 eat diſtance d craſs the fields: and juſt. then! 
1 4 heard ſome horſes on the road, and they —_— came 
| | Wk up. I enrreated the people to ſto oP — help me. 
I They told me of alittle: Toudlie houſe not far off on 
= the fd. and very kindly aſſiſted me to carry him 8 
= 0 toit. He complained of his head, which appear. 


; ed to be very much hurt, and bled a great deal. 
HI bere was no ſurgenn to be had nearer than Leeds 
fol got onetof —— to go there immediately, | 
1 < and bring the beſt ſur geon he could meet with, 
So He returned with one in a little more than two 
; 4% hours and half! When he examined his head, 
be looked very blank: and aſter he had done 
„hat he Deg needtul, calling me out of the 
„rom, told me, that my maſter was in a great deal 
| | 1 Lok, danger by the fracture in bis ſkull; and aſking 
= me his name and where he lived, adviſed me it 
1 * « poſſible to ſend to his friends, immediately, though 
2 ork it was very doubtful Wherber he could live til 
2 © they arrived: He ordered, bim to be kept very 
66 wa and not let him ſpeak much if he ſhould 
# think himſelf able.” | 
JW T'gdefired him to give. all the attenddnce in kis 
e power, and aſfured him he would be ſatisfied for 
any trouble he took. He promiſed to return 
11 eie early! in the morning, and ſtaid tall I had 
3 got a pen, ink, and paper, and wrote a few lines 
3 4 to vou, Sir; but I find vou never received them: 
andi indeed I was ſurpriſed that I neither law nor 
heard any thing from you; but 1 ſuppoſe- in my 
— — I made ſome miſtake in the direction. 


bin 


TD 1 16:85 G1 
« I fat up with Mr. Kingſley alb'night: he was in 
« great pain, had no reſt, and talked a great deat 
« to himſelf for all that I could do to prevent him. 
„When the ſurgeon came in the morning, he told 
« me he had no hopes of him; that he would not 
4% live four and twenty hours more. I was full of 
« grief and diſtreſs. He lay more compoſed. for the 
„ moſt part of the the day, but was very bad in the 
&« evenigg : he talked about you and my young Lady 
« with ſuch earneftneſs—that I was ſure he was not 


4 do be kept alive if quietneſs was neceſſary for him. 
mn RS About ten o'clock he grew more calm, but com- 
r. SS * plained of his bead; is called to me a little after, | 
|. and told me he knew he ſhould die, and very 
15 « quietly gave me directions what to do. When he 
„ % had laid very ſtill for near an hour after this, he 
. « jumped ſuddenly up in bed, crying out, O Ma- 
o « ria, my loved, my loſt Maria, and then ſunk 
„ % down again as lifeleſs as a ſtone, e 
0 When I faw that. all was over, I could not ſtir 
e for grief. The people of the houſe dragged me 
1 &© out of the room, and perſuaded me to get a fe 
2 © hours reſt, which I endeavoured-to do 2 ſoon p 
got up again. = 
My maſter had defired that I would ſee him L 
| &« buried at Leeds, and leave it to you to. write to BM 
7 * his mother, and that I ſhould go home as ſoon. as 5 
| „ could afterwards. I had ſecured his money " 


at his firſt being put to bed; but found there was 
* not like to be enough to pay all expences, with. - -- 
out great frugality. I went over to Leeds to the 
ſurgeon, who adviſed me as'to the circumſtances 
of his funeral: and as to himſelf he would take 
nothing of me. This left me enough for all 
«© the other purpoſes: and after I had paid the laſt * 
duties to my dear young maſter, I ſet out with tba 
« horſes to come home 3 . 

| | 115 4434 ved The 
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= - The Doctor attended to John's melancholy ſtory 
4 Without integupting him, and fat a long while ſilent 
after he had finiſhed He had known affliction be- 
_ fore, but never felt more than at preſent, He loved 
Mr. Kingſley vggy much, but his daughter was now 
1 his chief concern. Whether to communicate the 
dreadful tidings to her or not was a great perplexity 
| to him. But when he had duly weighed this in his 
„ mind, he determined with as much caution and ten- 
N as poſſible to inform her of Mr, Kingſly's 
= eath. ä 
„„ © _Whevu the Doctor went up again to ſee his daugh- 
| ter, he found her dofing ; and therefore, leaving 
1 orders to be called when ſhe awoke, he retired to 
his ſtudy ; where he gave free vent to the diſtreſs of 
His mind, ia very fervent ſupplications to the divine 
| Being for himſelf and his child. When he was in- 
formed of her being awake, and defiring tö fee him, 
went immediately to her chamber; and finding 
her very compoſed, thought it would be wiſeſt 
to ſay nothing on the afflicting ſubjeQ, unleſs ſhe 
Was herſelf to revive it. N e 
| She ſoon enquired of him, whether he hed heard 
any thing yet. He continued filent for a time, not 
ſeeming to regard her queſtion. Then he is 
„ dead.!“ faid ſhe, I thought fo from the firſt ; 
«© for he could not, he would not, defert me, if he 
«© were livin | 
„ Compoſe: youtſelf, my love,” ſaid her father; 
vou will be the worſe for thinking on this ſub- 
% ject: when you get a little better, we will talk 
ORE fn tt 3; 4 2 
Oh father!“ ſaid ſhe, I cannot help think- 
0 ing on it: but I am much more compoſed than 1 
Was; and ſhall not be worſe, if you tell me all. I 
am ſure you know ſomething about him: do tell 
me all. have given him up: I am reſigned. 
But what have you heard, Sir ?“ 
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« Can you; my Maria, ſubmit calmly to the will 

„of our eternal Sovereign; even ſupgihſtng that 
vill ſhould be to ſeparate you'gand t ape © hs 
called Mr. Kipgfley to greater, Weffedneſs than 

any on earth? May God l y 8omfort you, 

« my child ] it is beyond my power. ä 

She fainted, and was long before ſhe recovered. 

The old man wept compilltonately over her; and 

his tears of love were balm to her heart. She was, 
indeed, ſhocked on the tranſition from ſuſpicion to 
certainty”. But her grief had vented itſelf already; 
and ſhe turned comforter to her affficted father. 

Not to confine the reader too long in the cham- 
ber of the afflicted, it will be ſufficient to inform him, 
that Miſs Wakefield's fever, though it grew worle - 
for two days after this, yet in about a fortnight the - 
was ſo well recovered, as to ſit up the greateſt part 
of the day, to the great comfort of her father. | 

But her grief had food which he knew not of. 

Poor Maria had even entertained hopes, on a con- 
firmationof her worſt apprebenfions,” that hers illneſs 

would befriend her, in fecreting for ever the fatal 
effects of her unwatchful love, Hut this was not to 8 

be: And ſhe had no other proſpec of: goncealing 2 1 

them, but that her great weakneſs ſeemed (0 Promis = 
a full releaſe from all her troubles in a few, months. _ 

The faithful Peggy Janſon. who was now become 
Mrs. Rigby, in the arms of her huſband loſt nothing. / k 
of her affection for her miſtreſs. She heard of her 
illneſs, and attended her during the continuance of 

it with a care and attention that demonſtrated her 
regard. Frequently did ſhe endeavour to diſſipate 
the gloom that hung over Maria's ſpirits, and which 
was viſible in every action and look, | © 
The young Lady, at length, gave vent to her dif- 
treſs, and informed her of her condition. The re- 
collection of paſt ſcenes, when the ventured to un- 
| . 
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burthen her heart of this painful ſecret, greatly op- 


preſſed her; but yet ſhe was-eafier on having a 


faunful fiend to adviſe with. Mrs. Rigby com- 
forted her as much as ſhe could; aſſuring her, that 
ſhe would find ſome means, if poſſible, to have her 
ſecret kept from all the world but themſelves. 

; ** I do not:know,”: faid Maria, what can poſ- 
* fibly be done: but, if I thought niy dear father 
* would not be more diſtreſſed ; 
been already, and that he would not _ deſpiſe and 
s hafe me; I could almoſt with that he knew it : 
is advice muſt be of the utmoſt ſervice.“ 


Mrs. Rigby rather diverted her from thinking of | 
this: But revolving it afterward in her mind, ſhe 


concluded, that there could be no danger of her 
father's anger, in this critical ſtate of his cast 
health: and as to its giving him freſh giſtreſs, the 
had ſo high an opinion of his fortitude and patience, 
that ſhe reſolved to venture on informing him, 
though with proper caution, of the whole affair, 


Za without. letting Miſs Wakefield feel any pain of ſuf 


penſe by knowing her intention. | | 
Accordingl took the ſirſt opportunity of 


| ſpeaking to him; very prudently introducing her 


ſtory with ſome affectionate praiſes. of her youn 
Eady's virtue and patience ; lamenting her very Rk 
ſtate of health, and fears leſt ſhe ſhould go into a 
decline, Theſe , werecircumſtances that brought up 
all the good.doQtor's affections to ber aſliſtance ; and 
as he was in the beſt diſpoſition imaginable, when 
Mrs. Rigby told him, there was one unhappy circum- 
ſtance Which greatly endan gered the young, Lady 
while it lay working in her mind; as ſhe was afraid 
and aſhamed be ſhould know it ; but that it was 
better to break it to him at once. The mention of 


ame led the old man at once into the ſecret ; and, 
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at it than he has? 


in a moment, he reflected on his own imprudence, 
nin putting two young people into ſuch a temptation. 
ne was more confirmed in this ſelf-blame , on hearing 


be difpleaſed at the impropriety of their behaviour, 


and would have been full of indignation, had Mr. 
Kiagſley been living ; yet now his heart was ſoftened; 


| termined; on and Mrs..Rigby now begged one favs 
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all the particulars: and, though he could not but 


and he conſulted with great patience and tenderneſs- 
what could beſt be done for his daughter's comfort 
and her reputation. | | 
However, he was rejoiced to hear that the cere- 
mony of the church had been attended to; which 
he thought mended the matter greatly, and the more 
eſpecially, as being read by a perſon in holy orders. 
Mrs, Rigby made a propoſal which greatly pleaſ- 
ed the old gentleman: it was this; that as her huſ- 
band had found it neceſſary to leave their little cot - 
tage, and had fo advantageous an offer with Mr. 
Turnbull, they would retire, if the Doctor pleaſed;. 
to Northamptonſhire; and Miſs; Wakefield might, 
without any ſuſpicion, viſu them for change of air 
and variety: and When ſhe ſhould be broughe ta- 
bed, if he approved of it, ſhe would undertake the 
care of the child; and it ſhould; be called by her 
own names; | x Ho 3 
Ibis ſcheme, with ſome improvements, was de- 


our of the doQor z Which was, that he Would ſa ve 
his daughtet ſome of the ſhame and vexatien of ap- 
pearing as a criminal in his eyes, by viſiting her now, 
and comforting her himſelf with affurances of his 
compaſſion and love for her, at the very time when 
he ſhould diſcover that he knew all. 
This thet old gentleman -complied with in a way 
that did mere hondur to his paternal | humanity; 
than avy rigid anger could have. . 
a | | an a 


both boys at once. The midwife had been pro 
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and it was the means that contributed more thay 
any other to reſtore Miſs Wakefield tochealth, and 
to ſome peace of mind: W 
Nevertheleſs, the various ſcenes which ſhe had 
once beheld with ſo much delight, became now the 
melancholy remembrancers of her unhappineſs, 
The well-intended viſits of conſolation from their: 
reſpectable neighbourhood, were burthenſome and 
painful; and, beſides this, it would ſoon become 
neceflary for her to retire. The Doctor, therefore, 
very conſiderately, propoſed to ſpend the winter in 


London, and; for that purpoſe, ſent honeſt John 


thither, with a commiſſion to look for a neat ſmall 


- houſe, ready furniſhed; in ſome private ftreet at the 


welt end of the town. John ſucceeded to his maſ- 


ter's wiſh, and, in three months after the unfortu- 


nate accident; they ſet out for London 


Mr. Rigby removed to a part of Northampton- 


ſhire, about thirty miles diſtant, and was furuiſhed, 


partly at the Doctor's expence, with a little, con- 


venient houſe, in a private part of the counry; and, 


id a mort time, Miſs Wakefield removed from Lon- i 


don, to Mr. Rigby's. 


| | | | ki 
© Now it happened very favoutably for Mifs Wake- 
field, that Mrs. Rigby herſelf had lain in a month 


before her viſitor came, and was prepared to nurſe 


inſtructed with a ſtory concerning 
as near the truth as poſſible, with this only addition, 


of Mr. Kingſley having heen privately married to her, 
againſt the conſent of his aunt, But ſhe went not in 
the name of Kingſley, but in that af Rigby, as a re- 


lation of Mr. Rigby's. 


Every thing was ſnug and ſecret; A charming . 


* 


boy, the very image of his father, revived a 1 
e ob- 


mundi ideas of him in her mind, and became th 


% 


= 
the young lady, 


— 
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„ea of her fendeſt affection. She ſtaid two months; 
and then, with the moſt painful reluctance ſeparat- 
ed herſelf from the dear pledge of her moſt unfor- 
9 tunate love. But Prudence required it, as the ſacri- 
6 fice of atonement for the. offence committed againſt 
her honour, - | | | 
N A few months after Miſs Wakefield's return home; 
F Mrs. Rigby had the misfortune. to loſe her own little 
4 boy, and had then no other care than little Tommy, 
| who thrived exceedingly. She kept up a regular” 
| WH correſpondence with her young lady, although with 
1 caution as to any expreſſions Gas might diſcover a 
| ſecret fo important to Miſs Wakefield, in caſe a let- 
: ter ſhould miſcarry. p 1 
Her huſband had got a· recommendation to Squire 
; Turnbull, with whom he worked in his profeſſion 3. 
and beſides his income here, Dr. Wakefield had ſet-- 
tled a very pretty annuity on them for both their 
lives, in compenſation for the care and trouble they 
would have, as parents of his little grandſon. - The 
old gentleman ſeveral times paid à viſit to them 
along with his daughter, as ſecretly as could be, and 
made them i preſents at each- of theſe 
viſits, Mr. and Mrs. Rigby were ſufficiently-engag=- 
ed to their intereſt already, by the remembrance of 
the happy days they had ſpent in tne Doctor's fa- 
mily ; but ſo much kindneſs and reſpect as was now 
paid them, ſerved to confirm them in their fidelity; - 
It was by means of her huſband's refidence in Mr. 
Turnbull's family, that Mes. Rigby became acquaint- 
ed with Mrs. Wilkins; of whoſe marriage, and re- 
moval inte Berkſhire, wk have already ſpoken; The 
reader has: alſo been informed that Mrs. Rigby be-: 
came a widow, by her huſband being ſeized with a 
violent fever, two years after the birth of her adopt= 
ed ſon; DoQar Wakefield, who was much Kr | 
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| ed in years, paid the debt of nature about ſix month; 
before Rigby's deceaſe, and left his daughter 
ö poſſeiſed of all his fortune, which was not incon hide. 
rable. . | 
Mie Wikejfeld felt this afflition of her -father's 
death very ſincerely ; but ſhe had been before in the 
ſchool of adverfity. Her chief attention, for the 
laſt two years, had been to alleviate the bur then of 
her father's infirmites; during which time they lived 
very recluſe Immediately upon his death, the be- 
gan to deliberate on a ſcheme of leaving that neigh- 
bourhood, and retiring to ſome diſtant part of the 
kingdom, if ſhe could prevail with Mrs. Rigby to 
accompany her. For it was her great ambition, 
| il it could be done without raiſing any ſurmiſes, to 
N have the dear little fellow always under her notice, 


| 

| | NM | Wer 2 
| that:ſhe might give the utmoſt attention to his edu- 
_ c ion. But ſome material circumſtances aroſe; to 
Auer her mind from this proſecc r. 


Mrs. Rigby, with whom © conſulted upon it, in 
x:vifit ſhe made her ſoon after this event, earneſtly 


| . Aiſſuaded her fromiit, as it would have an extraor- 
©  Cdinary appesrance, for her, without any vifible in- 
d uesment, to leave her eſtate to the management of 
| __ rangers,” and retire to any diſtant part ; and, if 
| | [pts 


__ they ever were diſeovered by'perfons who Enew her, 
- very diſagreeable explanation of the cauſe of this 
retifement might be brought out. Miß Wakefield 
Was, therefore, perſuaded to lay aſide thethoughts of 
removing, from theſe, and ſome other prudent con- 
fiderations. But as we are come now to the period 

. at which we began to relate her hiſtory, we ſhall 

| \  - beg of the reader to accompany us to farmer Wilk- 
4% inss new habitation in Berkſhire, whither, as we 
mmentioned before, ſhe frequently went. 
Mis Wakefield ſtill had a great defire to quit that 
"oh part of the country where her father reſided, leſt by : 


* 
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any means her unhappy connexion with Mr. King- 

Aley might have been diſcovered. Though that was 
next to an impoſſibility, yet ſhe never was the leſt 
fearful and anxious. Conſcious herſelf of having 
tranſgreſſed, ſhe had not as yet aſſumed confidence 
enough to ſuppoſe that the reſt of the world had 
looked on her as innocent. She therefore wiſhed 
to go to ſome other place where ſhe Was a ſtranger. 
An opportunity, favourable to her withes, now of- 
ered itſelf. A gentleman, from Suffolk, whom ſhe 
had accidentally become acquainted with ſoon after 
her father's.death, was pleaſed with her; and, hav- 
ing paid his addreſſes to her, ſhe ſeemed inclinable 
to accept his hand. But, before ſhe would alter her 
condition, ſhe determined to ſettle her ſon, and 
make him independent of her if ſhe lived: And 
from that time never to ſee, or acknowledge him as 
her ſon. The ſecret of his birth was known to fo 
few, that it could never, with any probability, 
come to her future huſband's ears; and the reſolved, 
at once, to bury her own ſhame, and, if poſſible, the 
remembrance of it, by entirely relinquiſhing him to 
the care of Mrs. Rigby, who determined never to 
marry, and on-whoſe affection for him the could 
ſafely rely. © . 

This then was the cauſe of the many private con- 
ferences which the two women had together; but 
not being able to accmpliſh the deſign of them- 
ſelves, the widow, who had the gs. opinion of 
farmer Wilkins's good ſenſe and prudence, propoſed 
it to Miſs Wakefield, to acquaint him with the 
whole ſtory, and to afk his advice. 5 

With great reluctance ſhe conſented to this: and 
after making Wilkins and his wife promiſe fecrecy 
in the moſt ſolemn manner, Mrs. Rigby acquainted 
them with that hiſtory, which, in our own mode and 
ſtile, we have already delivered to the reader. 


When 
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When the farmer heard what Miſs Wakefield ſhe 
. - «wanted, he offered all the aſſiſtance in his powerz p 
and going to conſult with a lawyer, every thing was en 
-pruperly adjuſted. Two hundred pounds a year ny 
were ſettled upon Thomas Rigby and his heirs for n 


ever, when he arrived at twenty-one ; and John Len 

= Wilkins, with a neighbour, were truſtees, n= 
$ This grand point being determined, ſhe became my 
1 a joyful bride, and went with her huſband into Suf- P“. 
| | Folk, where ſhe was free from all thoſe apprehenſi- WW . 
l ons which uſed frequently to torment her at home. ill '* 
| She had, ſettled every thing to her waſh, and her 0 
| heart rejoiced i her fancied fecurity. But while 1 
| we think we tread in ſafety, the adder ſtings us; WW 
and in the midſt of our air-built notions of happineſs, 35 

a ruin and deſtruction overtake us. We arm our - 
| ſelves, and make the way plain for rhem ;: yet the 1 
it _ thield of jntegrity -ſhall blunt the arrows of misfor- 4 q 
| . . une, and the conſciouſneſs of virtue ſhall dull the 
— , edge of ſorrow, | 2 
ll . 1 0 
13 3 | h 
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3 * F- ITTLE Tommy was now entirely left to the | 
| care of Mrs. Rigby, who, on every occaſion, 
[ . beiayed as tenderly to him as his own mo- 
| ther could do. She was a real mother to him; 


for he knew none other. Mrs. Rigby could not 
= entirely approve the conduct of his mother; this to- 
Kal dereliftion of her child ſhe did not like, _—_ 
8 . 5 e 
| 
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de had a good ſettlement by it ; and though ſhe 


had cauſe to be aſhamed of the crime tkat cauſedhis 


exitence, ſhe thought he ſhould not be relinquiſh» 


ed for ever. He was ſtill her child, and by a man 


whom ſhe truly loved: and the widow could not 


conceive how ſhe could form and execute the reſo 
lution of never ſeeing him again. But the boy was 
more endeared to her by this treatment, and he re- 
paid her kindneſs by the tendereſt affection. 

Within a ſhort time after Mr. Wilkins's removal 
into Berkſhire, his wife was, brought to bed of 3 
daughter; and tke next year ſhe crown'd his wiſhes 
by preſenting him a ſon ; and, in two years after 
that, ſhe'had another daughter. 92 

Mrs. Rigby was far from being a uſeleſs branch 
of the . and, being very fond of children, ren- 
dered herſelf extremely ſerviceable to Mrs. Wilkins in 


the care of hers. Happily for Tommy, whom we 


ſhall, upon all future occaſions, ſtile Rigby, there 
was a very worthy "clergyman, near the farmer's, 
who. kept a ſchool. When he was about nine years 


old he went under his care, and his infancy paſſed A 


away like that of other children. As he atrained 
his twelfth year, his reaſon began to expand itſelf a 
little, and he gave ſome inſight into his temper and 
diſpoſition. He was bold and daring, quick and 


| impetuous ; awed more by fear of ſhame than pu- 
niſhment ; haughty to thoſe above him, but gentle 


and kind to thoſe who were in his power; grateful 
jo an exceſs for any fayour conferred, but an injury 
he never forgot: generous as light, and open as the 
day, every thing he hadwas at theſervice of his com- 


paniong; but the moment be found one of them guilty 


of a mean or baſe action, him he eyer after avoided, 
and never could be reconciled to him. Ingenuous 
in his manner, his round and ruddy face was but the 


index of his mind; and his fine blue eyes, ſpoke the 


tehderneſs 
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tenderneſs of his heart, which was full of compaſſion. I 
Theſe were the outliies of his temper when à boy, 


And they were but very little altered when he arriy- 
| ed at manhood, It may here be objected, that it 
1 Was next to an impoffibiſity to find out a child“ 
; Character: this may be a general rule, but he was 
an exception to it. Some children develop them- 
ſelves ſooner than others; and it has been 'ſome- 
where remarked, that the female underftanding ri- 
| -pens much ſooner than the male, and yet, even a- 
| mong girls ſome are more forward than others, 
| This temper of young Rigby's led him into many 
&f -  Fcrapes. In all ſervices of danger, whether robbing 
| an orchard, which he conſidered as lawful prey, or 
any other grand enterpriſe of the like nature, he was 
| Wl! the foremoſt, and the honour more than the 
bt profit allured him. He was always the friend of the 
1 op pe ſſed, and when he got a litrle ſtrength was the 
1 common protector of the leſſer boys; this engaged 
1 bim in many combats: with thoſe whoſe power he 
oppoſed, and, in a ſhort time, he found but few 
equals, and they declined any engagements with 
bim: it is true, in theſes contentions he frequently 
HpDrought off a bloody noſe and black eyes, but he 
7. his point. His maſter had a great affection 
for him, and he was very attentire to his inſtructi- 
ons, overlooked ſome peccadilloes in him, that he 
0 would have punifhed in any other boy. One in- 
- Nance in which he could not forgive him was this: 
from the character we have given of Tom, it muſt 
be fuppoſed that he was of a ſocial temper, and 
® made veins of thoſe boyiſh attachments which fre- 
4 _ quently however laſt through life; though built 
n on fo flender a foundation. Fom was Das in 
his friendſhip as violent in his enmity. Two boys 
bo were Kis particular friends, engaged him one 
Hay at play beyond the ſchool hour, and wo ne 
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ſound chemſelves rather late, made an agreement to 


ſtick to an excuſe they framed, which would ſave 
them from priniſhment. Upon their examination 
they all adhered in a body to the ſtory; but the maſ- 
ter, doubting the truth of their aſſertions, examined 


them ſeparately : the two boys told the truth: Tom 


was the laſt called into the room where this ſcrutiny 
was held, and he ſlill perſiſted in the firſt ſtory 
he had told. Threats of puniſhment or pro- 
miſes of reward had no effect upon him. At laſt the 
ſchoolmaſter upbraided him for his obſtinacy, and 
his perverſeneſs in adhering to a falſehood; and then 


told him what his companions had diſcovered. 


„Well, Sir,“ ſaid the boy, they have told you 
* truth, but it was a mutual agreement to fave 
* ourſelyes. I was true and faithful to them; I. 
**- have told but one lye, they have told two, for 
they broke their. promiſe to me. I think they 
'© ſhould, be puniſhed, and not me. However the 
maſter's. heart might aſſent to the truth of this ob- 
ſervation, he could not comply with it, and Rigby 
was puniſlied; but he had the pleaſure to ſee his 
perfidiqus. companions deſpiſed by the reſt.of the 
boys, who frequently have more virtue than men, 
and are more earneſt in ſhewing it. 

Tom's humanity was alſo conſpicuous in a little 
time after. A, few fields from the farm houſe ſtood 
the church: and adj oining to the church-yard, 
which lay high, Was a cottage, the upper window 
of which was almoſt level with the ground on that 
-hde ; the door-way.opened on the other to a little 
common. This cottage lay in Tom's daily path» - 
way to ſchool: and as the little window before 
mentioned had often afforded him boyiſh diverſion, 
ſo it had lately introduced him to an acquaintance 
with the family, conſiſting of a poor woman. with 
fie young children. dog 4: Z in one- winter's morn- 
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mg as he was going by, he obſerved the young chil. 


. dren crying, and heard the mother telling them that 
e had no bread to give them. Tom's fatchel was 


generally well ſupplied with bread and butter, or 


cheeſe, for' his breakfaſt, as the ſchool was at too iſ 


great-a diſtance for him to go home regularly to his 
meals. The firſt thought that ſuggeſted | itſelf to 
him was that of dividing his food amongſt them, 
which he accordingly did directly; and promiſed 
them that they ſhould have more victuals ſoon. Ac- 


-  cordingly in the afternoon he told his ſtory to his 
mother and farmer Wilkins, who ſupplied the poor . 


woman with. many things, and enabled her and the 
family to live much more comfortably than they 


could poſſibly do. upon the pariſh allowance. Tom 


frequently called in to ſee them, and never went 
empty handed. The Chriſtmas holidays, which 
ſoon ſucceeded to this adventure, enriched Tom by 


the bounty of his mother and his friends, This 


money he-appropriated in his on mind to the uſe 
of his family in the cottage : and in the morning he 
ſet out with an intention of giving it to them, though 


the ſnow had fallen in great quantities all the night, 


and was remarkably deep on the ground. Tom, 
though almoſt up to .his knees, found his way to the 
cottage: but when he got there he was worſe off 
than before, for by the drift of ſnow the door was 


p entirely blocked up, and the houſe almoſt buried. 


This was a dreadful ſight to Tom: however, he 


went round by the church- yard to the window, and 
bade them be eaſy, for he would go and bring them 
relief, in which he was as good as his word; for 


the farmer ſent two of his men with Tom, who car- 


ried them ſome victuals, and foon made a paſſage 


for them at the door : and all the time he remained 


in that country he continued their friend. 
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143 every little act of beneficence in his power, 
i Tom exerciſed his youthful days. As the widow 
1s Rigby's ſon, he was the companion of all the young 
I people on the green near which they lived. His 
good nature and affability moderated the haſtineſs 
ot his temper, and made him beloved by the young 
men; and he cauſed many a ſigh to be uttered from 
„ the very innocent boſoms of the country girls. He 
4 joined in every exerciſe with the lads and laſſes. 


He was as active as any one of his age at wreſtling, 


5 leaping, or running : his dexterity at cricket general- 

F ſy enledd victory to his party. He had acquired 

e ſome knowledge of dancing from a maſter who 

y taught at the ſchool : and this, though lender, ad- 

' WF dcd to the natural grace of his perſon, made him 

very agreeable to the girls in their rural dances, 

WF which would not have been complete without Tom 

7 Rigb . 3 i | 1 
4 He had now attained fifteen : and Mrs, Rigby, o 

- who really felt all the fondneſs of a mother for a | 1 

F child thus totally relinquiſhed to her care, began to : 

? | adviſe with her friend Wilkins concerning the lad's I 

» WH future ſettlement in life. They both agreed that 4 

; he ſhould be put out to ſome genteel trade, as it 4 

C was high time for him to go into the world, This _ a 

F pleaſed Mrs. Rigby, and was the ſubject of frequent A 
$ converſations between her and the farmer. One 1 

. day Mr. Waters, the ſchoolmaſter with 'whom Tom 1 
. had been bred, calling in at the farmer's to aſk Mrs. gl 
| Rigby and the family how oo did, the widow- E 
1 ſtarted the ſubject, and aſked him his opinion about ; 

1 the diſpoſal of "Fhmmy ; telling him at the ſame 

: time what he had to depend on. Mr. Waters, who 

loved the boy, thought it a pity that he ſhould be 


put to trade, when the brightneſs of his parts, an&his 
ſolid underſtanding, When properly improved, might 
ſet kim in a very exalted ſphere in life. He there- 
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ore told Mrs. Rigby, that though he was ſenſible 
the had a right to diſpoſe of her ſon as ſhe pleaſed, fi 
yet as his opinion was aſked, he could not help la- 
menting her determination to put him into trade, as a 
he had a great notion that he was calculated for a 
r 


much higher ſituation ; that he had made great im- 9 
provements under him, and was then qualified for 0 
the univerſity, if his youth did not render it 7 


prudent to keep him for another year or two n 
at home ; that he might then cbyſe what profeſſion h 
he would adhere to; and concluded with ſaying, k 

that he eſteemed it wrong to bury talents, fuch as p 
his were, in buſineſs, when they might appear with i , 

ſo much better advantage in another ſituation ; and f 
if they choſe to ſend him to college, he had a par- 1 
_ ticular friend at Cambridge to whom be would re- 
commend Tom, and who would take the greateſt 
care of him. This propoſal . pleaſed Mrs. Rigby 

and the praiſe which Mr. Waters beſtowed on the 
boy, was the moſt agreeable and flattering com- 
_ - - pliment that could be paid to her. She told him | 

I - that "ſhe would conſider of it; but as ſhe had the 
$1 | greateſt deference to his opinion, was half.inclined | 

do follow his advice. Mr. Waters added every thing 

he thought moſt likely to induce her to conſent to 
Jend him to Cambridge, and departed. 5 
Vs. Rigby could not help conceiving a notion 
. that Lom was born to eut a figure in life, and that 
it was her duty conſequently to forward him as much 
as poſſible ; accordingly, having taken the advice of 
her privy councellor, Wilkins, ſhe determined to 
follow the directions of Mr. Waters, and this ſhe 
notiſied to him: after Which he ſpared no pains in 
preparing his pupil for his intended courſe, 1 
Tom, whoſe young heart already throbbed with 
ambition, heard with pleaſure the deſign of ſendi 
dim to college; nothing gave him more-uneaſme 
than the thoughts of being confined to a trade : but 
as chat had been but juſt intimated to him, and oe 
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other diſtinction having taken place ſo ſoon after the 
firſt, he never expreſſed his diſlike to the former no- 
tion, Indeed, fo great was his reſpect. and ſo much 

did he love Mrs. Rigby, whom he ſuppoſed, and 

with the greateſt reaſon, his mother, that he avoided 
giving her the flighteſt, uneafineſs. And ſhe, on the 

other hand, thought. ſhe could not execute the truſt 

repoſein der better than by putting the lad in the 
moſt likely way to raiſe himſelf in the world, in cafe 

his mother ſhould ever take it into her head to ac- 
knowledge him for her ſun. All parties were pleaf- 
ed, and the intervening time, between the propoſal 
and his going to Cambridge, ſeemed rather tedious 
in Tom's eyes. However it arrived at laſt ; and 
Mr. Waters, having fome buſineſs that way, took 
Tom with him, and placed him udder the care of 
bis friend there. As aby had a ſincere aſtection 
for Mr. Waters, he paid a great attention to the 
advice he gave him regarding his future conduct and 
behaviour. He had every thing that he could "with 
for allowed him bythe kindneſs of Mrs. Rigby; amt 
be was entering into a new Eind of life, that had 
every charm for a young man of © ſanguine a tem- 
per as he was,: but he cquld nat ſo ſoon forget tha 
admonition of his, good friend Mr. Waters, and he 
did not ſeem to reſiſi the generality of his compani- 
ons ; therefore, he did not engage in many patties, 
and returned the next long vacation to his mother's 
in Berkſhire, with a very good character from the 
gentleman to whoſe care he had been committed, 
and a very doubtful one from his companions, who 
hardly "knew what to make of him. 

The young gentleman was heartily pleaſed to ſez 


his friends/at home again bi grateful Rear throb- 
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and his whole family were in their turns. careſſed by 
kim. They were not-backward in welcoming him 
back again; and all was joy. His old friend Mr, 
Waters received him with great pleaſure, and con- 
gratulated him on the improvement he had made, 
His country friends thronged about him: and he dif- 
tributed ; his kiſſes to the girls, and his ſhakes of the 
hand to the men who were his former companions, 
with great affability and good nature: not but he 
conceived himſelf of more importance than formerly, 
and his ſituation flattered his yanity ; but he could 
not avoid recollecting his former days, and the pre- 
ent condition of his mother, and that he had heard 
ſome hints thrown out that his father Was but low 
in the world. Theſe copſiderations, operating with 
kis good ſenſe, prevented the approaches of pride, 
and kept bim ſtill on the, level with the caopmpanions 
of his youth. However he did not mix among them 


ſio much as he formerly had done, but divided his 


time between his books, his friend Waters, and his 
. 

In one of his walks, he had been tempted by the 
ineneſs of the evening to ſtray farther. than uſual, 
and had got into a part of the country that he ſcarce 
ly remembered. He ſtill walked on, and the no- 
velty of the ſpot pleaſed him. It was above. four 


years ſince he had been there before, and then only 


when he had been hunting. He accordingly. reſole- 
ed to take a round-about way home, 1 — might 
enjoy the proſpect. He had not proceeded, far, be- 
fore be ſtopped at the fight. of a little neat houſe 
that he never recollected to have ſeen before: it 


was divided from the raad by ſome. glear, white pal- 


 3ngs;3 and. a graf-plar,” ſufrcunded by a border of 
| flowers, lay before the . houſe 3, wo or three little 
- * clumpsof flowery ſhrubs filled up the intermediate 

| Ya 2 pace, 
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pace, and the whole had ſuch an air of order and 


ll regularity, and ſuch an appearance of elegance, that 
he was extreamly ſurpriſed ; he leaned upon the 
" pole that he made the conſtant companion of his 


journeys round about the country, and ſtood in ſilent 
P admiration, conjecturing what could be the cauſe of 
e ſuch an appearance in ſo loneſome and deſerted a 
= lace, | | 
« F Rigby from his conſtitution, - and the heat of 4 
, youthful- imagination, poſſeſſed a very romantic 
d turn: he had alſo that ſtrange notion of honour, : 
- WS which, though it ſerves ſometimes to make a man 
| WS ridicutois, frequently occaſions juſtice to be done to 
a the injured and oppreſſed, and incites us to the mot 
generous, benevolent actions, however uncommon, - 
That conduct borders upon Quixotiſm, the world 
will tell you. It is generous and good, the humane 
will readily allow. The philoſopher weighs and 
praiſes the action in the cloſet. The warrior finds 
it conſiſtent with his ideas of right : but bring any 
of them to the teſt, and they will all decline doing 
the like, becauſe it is none of their buſineſs: It has 
been obſerved; that fince Cervantes, in thehumor- 
ous romance of Don Quixote, expoſed and laughed 
at the madneſs of the Spaniſh gentlemen, and their 
fondneſs for ſeeking adventures, that the manners-of 
that rank of men are leſs pure, their notions leſs * 
refined, their honour leſs attended to than before; 
their ideas are not ſo elevated as formerly; and it is 
imagined, that he has done more harm than good 
by it. It was a folly, if you can call it one, almoſt 
inſeparable from the genius and diſpoſition of that 
people: but yet it ſupported the rights of humanity 
and juſtice, though the character of the actor might 
bh rather outre ſometimes, It belongs only to a ſan- 


uine temper, and a generous heart, to conceive the 
Gates of diſintereſted honour, where they may 


* 


chance to tread on danger. 3 
8 _ Rigby- 
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= Rigby was poſſeſſed of theſe, and an intrepidity 
K equal to any thing he might attempt. His fertile 
AX imagination repreſented ſomething extraordinary, 
$ from the appearance of this little dwelling in ſo ſe- 
= | cueſtered a place. Many agreeable and enchanting 
ideas thronged allat once around him, and he 
thought himſelf in another land ; when a ſhriek from 
_ female voice, ſucceeded by another, awoke him 
from his reverie ; and though naturally compaſ- 
ſionate and humane, never was he more inclined to 
ſuccour and relieve diſtreſs than at that moment, 
With the help of his pole, he ſprang over the pales, 
and ran to the door of the houſe, which he knocked 
twice at, before it was opened. $21 | 

be maid-fervant, who came to the door, ap- 
peared in confuſion; and her face indicated terror and 
- concern; She had never ſeen Rigby before, and 
knew not what to do: he ſeemed equally-at a loſs to 
explain the reaſon why he wanted admiſſion. He 
was ſoon rege ved from this awkward'fituation, by a 
 weice from within calling“ Betty, Betty,“ with great 
eagerneſs. Betty obeyed the ſummons, leaving the 
door open. Rigby's curioſity got the better of his 
good mannets, and he followed the maid, A few 
Co led him to the ſpot he withed to be at. A par- 
lour door was open, and in that apartment were the 
perſons from hom thoſe ſhrieks proceeded, that 
firſt alarmed him. A young lady was ſupported in 
the arms of an elderlhy woman, who; with a face of 
diſtreſs and horror, hung over her, and tied to re- 
cover her from the faiming fit in which ſhe then 
was, Phe maid was alſo lending her aſſiſtance; and 
the attention to the object of their care was fo'great, 
that Rigby beheld the ſeene with filent wonder, and 

unperceived by them. W £4 

The young lady, though ber face was pale, had 

A great ſhare of beauty, and her perſow was oo 
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genteel. The other, who was attending her, had 
the appearance of being her mother; and the con- 


cern ang tenderneſs the thewed, confirmed Rigby in 


that Opinion. The fair invalid began to recover 
herſelt; —_ then firſt it e eheld Nager, 
whoſe look ſhewed he was concerned at what he | ad 
FFF TP OIE SS Oy PARTY PO 0 SETAE] 
The preſence of a ſtranger, a witneſs of their con- 
fuſion, could not but alarm the ladies. The elder 
approached him, and very courteoully demanded of 
him, what were his commands with her: ; or if he 
wanted any perſon there. Righy replied, that a 
deſite to relieve diſtreſꝭ only, ind he, | | 
refs the rules of good manners 3 and then related 
BE he was alarmed by the ſhrieks he had heard, 


- 


and was forry to ſee that his appre henſions were but 


too well founded. E 
Mrs. Watſon, ſo was the elder lady called, thank · 
ed him for. his kindueſs, and,, as there was 4 great 


deal of good-nature and humanity in his cguften- 
ance, and in his manner of telling his ſtory, ſhe beg- 


ged the, favour of kim to walk ia. He obeyed, and 
paid his compliments to the young lady, who fat; al- 
moſt inſenſibſe. I perceive, Madam,” faid he, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Watſon, *©* that your complaiſance, 
and my bold intruſion, have put a conſtraint upon 
you; but let my intention plead my excuſe. , I 
* really was afraid that ſome perſon; in diltrefs ut- 
* tered that. cry, which occaſioned my company 


here ; and I only deſigned to offer my aſſitance,” * 


We arg, extremely indebted to yon for your 
„ humaoity,” returned Mrs. Watſon z © but on 


« this occafior— Call Fenn 
No,“ interrupted the oung lady, in a faint - 
1 - v — | | 


voice, © my woes are paſt redreſs.” - TE TH% 

A ſhower, of tears, ſucceeded her words, and the 

found eaſe in that vent for her ſorrows. 
nen 11.4 
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Not fo, fair 7 ſaid Rigby; © there is no 
« ſtate ſo deſperate that Providence cannot relieve ; 
and, perhaps, I may be an humble infirument in. 
„ his hands, 9 pogo redreſs, or remedy your ills 
«© in ſome manner; He aſſured that I have an hand. 
, and heart at your ſervice on this occafion. Deem 


got this offer vain or futile ; be aſſured I with to, 


« ſerve you.“ e 
„ Few are there, returned Mrs. Wilcox, for 
that was the young lady's name, *who intereſt them- 
«© ſelves in the cauſe'gf the helpleſß and wretched.” 
„My dear,” ſaid Mrs. Watſon, “ there is an all- 
* ſceing Providence, who -y avenge our cauſe,” 7 
This, converſation only terved ta make Rigby 
«c Truly, Madam,” fail he, 6] find myſelf much 
« intereſted in your cauſe at this inſtant; and, 
« would you make me acquainted with the reaſon 


„of your uneafineb, if there was any paſſibility ot 


18 . 


1 deſng *ny.thing to relieve you, or make you hap- 


pier, aſſüre yourſelf that I would omit nothing to 
Der PNA Ne ene. f e 
effect it. I atn, a ſtranger, and you mayidoubr me: 
« but put me to'the, trial, and, you ſhall find me 
„% what 1 profes r we TIRE 


The honeft warmth with which Rigby (ſpoke, 


- 


ſerved to inſpire them with confidence. They look- 


ed at each other very ſignifcantly, ut ſaid nothing. 
A laſt Mrs. Watſon broke n 


At would be injuftlee to you,” Sir, to doubt your 


. Nincerity or honour,” ſaid ſhe. It is very true, 


1 we want a friend at this moment, and have none 
del hear us. Bü Gur ſtory will beſt inform you of our 
«- ſituation, and the neceſſity of having ſome aſſiſ- 
% tance. Pray, Six, are you of this part of the 
countr 5 ee eee n 
% Tam, Madam; 1 W 

3 oi v1 
„ hence. 8 
. Then I ſuppoſe yqu know Mr, Bennet.“ | 
998 . | «Ido; 


as bred” up, not far frown - 
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> do; he is a worthy man, and much efteemed 

; BY * here. He had an eſtate of two thouſand a year.” 

n. © I have heard that he has an ample fortune. 

| Do you know his nephew Mr. Wilcox? T? 
5 08 No. Madam, I do not, but I have heard of him. 

L « Mr, Bennet has always regarded him as his own | 

), « child, and it is thought intends to add to his for- 
* tune conſiderably.” n 

J „Pray, Sir, has Mr. Bennet any children?“ ; 

— One daughter, Madam, who is reckoned very 


„ handſome.” 1 | 3 
« It is but too true,” ſaid the young Lady, with 

a deep ſigh ; ** and Iam undone,” ? | 
Mr. Wilcox, Sir, is the cauſe of our preſent diſ- 
« trefs,” ſaid Mrs. Watſon. I am the aunt of 

| „that young Lady, who is the daughter of my 

=_ younger ſiſter: we are deſcended of a very good 
family, and though not wealthy, yet do not want 
a genteel independence. Miſs Coates, whoſe fa- 


ther died when ſhe was young, left her two thou- | 
* ſand pounds. Her brother, who is elder than her, : 
* is now infthe army, and abroad, or we ſhould not 4 
„want a protector. I was the neareſt relation ſhe i 


* had, and, frcm my regard for her mother, who 


* alſo died when ſhe was a mere child, I took her 
under my care, and educated her as my owndaugh- 
ter. As we could live better upon our moderate 
fortunes in the country, we ſettled at a conveni- 
ent little place, near ———; in Wiltſhire. © | 
Here we-paſs'd many years in peace and content, 
and my dear niece had evefy advantage of educa- 4 
ton 1 could procure for her. As we lived very g 
-* privately, we had very few acquaintances ; one 1 
or two families only did we viſit ; , and our great- 1 
eſt intimacy was with Mr Hall's family, who is re- | 
© lated to Mr. Bennet. When Charlotte was about 
'# elshteen, Mr. Wilcox came to ſpend ſome time 
| | «© there ; 
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- ſpeaking td her alone, ard found her 
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there ; and to make the place as agreeable as poſ- 
fible, Mr. Hall had a little ball for his entertain- 


the danced with him. His attention was employ- 
ed upon her all the evening; and, I thought, iſe 
did not look upon him with the eyes of indiffer- 


ence. If you don't know him, Sir, it will be ne- 


ceſſary to acquaint-you, that he is genteel in his 
perſon, bas an agreeable face, and a very plea- 
ling and inſinuating addreſs. On my examining 
my Charlotte, when ſhe returned home, I found 


that he had made an impreſſion on her, and that 


ſhe had not the power to refuſe him permiſſion to 


call on her the next day. When he came, he 


made the uſual enquiries after her health, with 
a tender politeneſs; and nothing private paſſed 
between them, as I. ſtaid in the room daring his 


© whole viſit, Whenever we viſited at Mr. Hall's, 


he was ſure to be always at home; and whenever 
any of his daughters came to ſee us, which hop- 


| fed frequently, he was always one of the party. 


ort, he ſought, and obtained, „ ee of 
| | F but too wil- 
ling to ſiſten to his vows, Theſe interviews were 


had without my knowledge; and I was not diſ- 


leafed when be came one morning to take his 


- leave of us. Tendeav/ ured to learn, from Char- 


lotte's behvaiour on the ſeparation, whether ſhe 


till retained her favourable ſentiments cf him, or 


whether ſhe had forgot them: bur fo deep was 
their diffimulation, and fo-artfully did they con- 
ceal their paſſions, that they only parted' like 
common acquaintance ; nor did I perceive any 


remarkable alterarion in her behaviour. In- a- 


bout three months aſter this, I was much ſurpriſ- 


* ed when Mr. Wilcox came one evening, booted 
and ſpurred,-as juſt alighted from a journey, into 
2 +; bh | | 40 
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- WH * the parlour, where we were fitting. He ſaluted 
me with politeneſs :- but the apitation which 

Charlotte ſltewed in her manner, plainly diſco- 
« .yered the cauſe of his viſit. Indeed he did not 
« ſuffer me to remain long in doubt about it; he 
„ unra velled the whole affair himſelf.“ 

„ have ſurprized you, Madam, I ſee,” ſaid he, 
% by the abtupt appearance I have made hefore you. 
I confeſs that 1 ſhould not have raſl'd into your 
« preſence in this manner, if I could have contained 
« myſelf any longer. I love your piece, your char- 
© ming niece, Madam: T 'leve her to diſtraction. 
My preſent peace, and my eternal happineſs; de- 
* pend on your kindnefs and approbation of my paſ- 
*« ſion. My defigns are the moſt honourable : apd 
„hope that Miſs Coates may be inclined/to think 
« fayourably of me; ſhe only wants the ſanction of 
* your — which, I hope, you will not witli- 
hold from me.” 

« You have been but a very ſhort time acquainted: 
© with my niece, Sir; it is hardly to be ſuppoſed. 
that ſhe could have time, as yet, toknow or judge 
* of the ſincerity or truth of that paſſion you pretend. · g 
* to have for her. She is her own miftrejs:* andi I | 1 
* have no other authority over her than that of a 1 
> friend who would prefer her welfare to any other 
| * confideration ” | 


* 
„ She das foinerenſor to be aſſured of my-conftancy Fool f 


dt AFR Dat ²˙ͤ.. ̃ ͤᷣAA f ˙ . A. hoe 


and ſmcerity,” return d he; and this ſtep ſhould 
* convince you of my attachment to her. Ihave a 

ſmall eſtate of my own, tis ttue; but I have great | 
expectations from my uncle, Mr: Bennet, whom ir 
you have heard-Mr: Hall's family talk of. Should 7 
. his conſent; it would be à good 1 
* reaſon for his refuſing to do what he has promiſed 
and though I had rather endure miſery and miſ- 
fortune with your niece, than ſplendor and gra n- | 
—_ 1 1 den 
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deur with another, yet that ſhould not be the 


cauſe why I ſhould ſpurn thoſe gifts which may be 
offered me, and which, with a little prudence, I 


may be able to preſerve, I am not yet of age; 


nor can I lawfully marry your niece, whom my 
heart is inviolably devoted to. Permit me then, 
in the mean time, to viſit you here in your ſolitude, 
and earn, by my ſincerity and attention, your good 


opinion of me.” , | 1 A 
. *©T ſhall avoid repeating every thing that was ſaid; 

but finding that Charlotte was well inclined to re- 

< 'ceive him as a lover, he had my permiſſion to viſt 
— . * 3 a 

as often as ſuited bis convenience. He made the 

moſt of this leave, and came very frequently to us. - 


As he always profeſſed and ſupported the greateſt 


appearance of honour, I had no fort of ſcruple in 


permitting them to enjoy a mutual communication 
of their ſentiments, and indulging them with pri- 
vate interviews: and indeed to ſuch an height had 


Charlotte's affection for him riſen, that I thcught 


it would be dangerous to throw any obſtacle in 


the way of their happineſs. But I frequently uſed 
to hint to her, that prudence required her to be 


more reſerved in the acknowledgment of her re- 


-gard for him; and obſerved, that ſhe ſhould not 
truſt him too much. Her conſtant reply was, 


that ſhe was thoroughly convinced of his honour 


and affection; and that I had nothing to fear from 


the imprudence of her conduct. 


Things went on in this manner for eighteen 
months z and ſtill I kept the moſt vigilant. eye o- 


ver Mr. Wilcox's proceedings. A cold ſeized me, 
which was ſucceeded by a fever, and I was very 
ill for a long time; nor was I judged, able to 
leave my chamber for ſix weeks after the fever 
was gone, Mr. Wilcox came in the mean time to 


ſee Charlotte 3 but finding I was ſo ill, went away, 


” % 


+* promiſing 


2 


. * 
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« promiſing, to return again ſhortly. The care 
and attention which my dear child. ſhewed me, 
„during my ſickneſs, endeared her, if poſſible, more 
« than ever to me. Mr, Wilcox came again as [ 
« was getting better, and frequently uſed to fit 
« with me; and, hy his engaging behaviour, raiſed 
„my ſpirits, and contributed to my recovery, As 
I could not quit my chamber, he had neceſſarily 
« many interviews with, my niece, which T could 
&« not prevent. My health was ſoon re-eſtabliſhed, 
« and matters went on again in their old train. 
ln about four months after that, I had great 
© reaſon to believe that my poor Charlotte was go 
« ing to be taken ill: her health viſibly. declined 
i her ſpirits were gone; no more the cheerful and 
entertaining companion of my ſolitary hours, 
© ſhe fat melancholy and ſilent, and frequent ſighs 
bea ved her boſom. My enquiries after her health 
© availed nothing. She ever replizd to them, that 
© ſhe, was very well; and though, ſhe would not 


Lad 


* 


4 confeſs it, yet it was evident that ſomething prey- 
ed on her. I was much alarmed, and apprehend- - 


ed what I dreaded to know for a certainty, 


: * * &. N 1 4 
„Mr. Wilcox came over to fee us, but it was ve- 


« ry privately; and we had ſtrict injunctions, not 

* to mention a ſyllable of his viſits to Mr. Hall's fa- 
„ mily, During his ſtay, Charlotte appeared, more 

*'chearful and eaſy'than ſhe had been for ſome time 

before; but on his departure, relapſed into her 

% former melancholy and liſtleſſneſs. I again re- 
* newed my enquiries, and preſſed ber in the ten- 

*«- dereft manner to make me aCquainted with the 
cauſe of her uneaſiheſs. With great difficulty the 

matter was extorted from her; and the confeſſed, 

with much hefitation, that during wy illneſs, 
when Mr. Wilcox had viſited her, the was induc- 
ed to: conſent to à private matriage 3. that the 
£2 6 AY fears 
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_** fears he had of his uncle's coming to the , know. Wil © 
S edge of this affair, was the realon why it ws Wil © 
YF * done in this ſeeret. manner: and ſhe further ac. WF © 
1 | e {med me, that he had behaved as the moſt ten- 
* der and affectionate huſband ; and at that tine 

* The Was afraid ef being with child; and when he 1 

„Was falt with her, he had conſented to her ac- il © 

* quaiming me withthe whole tranſaction. =. 

18 The matter was now paſt redreſs: and inſtead Wil . 

Xx 1d of, giving her pain, by any. unſeaſonable, re- Wl 
l, * prehenſions, I endeayoured to put the beſt, face Will 
9 on the. affait, though I could not help conceiv- WWF , 
| ig bachy of his intentions, Who took. ſuch an 
advantage of my illneſs; but theſe nouns. I con- s 
1 '« cealed very induſtrioufſy from her, When he 


reer f n | a { y * al 4} - £* | [4 
„ be acknowledged. himſelf to be her huſband, in 
my preſence ;_ and. then entered into an explana- i 
Bf G "x de N "7 3 | 4 + | 
tion of matters, and the reaſons Which induced 
bim to take this ſtep; But as Charlotte was then I | 
enereaſipg in bulk, it was Judged neceſſary to 
— F 5 77-4 ' . 5 11 . 98 | 
quit that part,of the country, to prevent this af- 
fair from coming to light, and to hide the effecls 
.* their mutual paſſion. . He admitted the juſtneſ 
ok the reaſoning; and informed ws, that there 
J Was a little houſe within ten or a dozen miles of 
: his uncle's, where Nr might liye very retired. 
ke meant, this houſe ia which we now-are f and 
in a ſhort time we were remoyed to; it, Here Mrs. 
Wilcox 890965 her huidand. a fine boy, now W 
* three years old; and. here we have lived ſequeſ- 


146M TISCEI-IC.; 4 © 43 $8. SEALER 234 
- came to viſn us again, which was ſhortly after, 


» 


„ 


e tered anc unkdown theſe three years and a haff. 

..., *, The ſhort and irregular viſns which Mr. Wilcox 
„ has made, we have been forced to be fatisfied 
„ with, as ſuch conduct was the effect of N rh 


2 — 3 _ 
Se oo. aa — 


This, though not ſo agreeable as could be with- 
ed, vet renders us contented and happy z,and 
t FT” + "£40 thus 
- * 1 
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« thus we ſhould have remained, if Betty had not 
« brought us ſome very diſtreſſing intelligence. She 
« neither knew Mr. Wilcox's real name, whom we 
« always called Smith; nor did ſhe know his con- 
« nexions ; but going yeſterday to fee her friends, 
« by our permiſſion, ſhe brought us home word, 
that a grand wedding was going forward at Squire 
« Bennet's, This alarmed our curioſity: and up- 
« on an enquiry, we learned, that Mr. Wilcox was 
« going to be married to Mr. Bennet daughter, ei- 


« ther to-morrow or next day, This affected poor 


« Charlotte ſo much, that ſhe fainted- away, and. 


« cauſedthoſe ſcreams which induced you thus po- 


© litely and humanely to offer us your aſſiſta nce. I 
« have now, Sir, informed you of the cauſe of our 
% uneaſinefs ;- and, ſituated as we are, without a 
friend, or even an acquaintance, what to do I 
„% know not.“ 3 | 

While: Mrs. Watſon related this ſtory to the at- 
tentive Rigby, Charlotte. covered her ſorrow from 
his-view : however, frequent ſobs and-heavy fighs 
informed him very ſufficiently. of her grief. was 
very much affected at this tale, delivered with much 
fimplicity and candour; and it was ſome time be- 
fore he could recollect himſelf, or determine in What 
manner he ſhould proceed to ſerve this young lady; 
whoſe cauſe he reſolved to eſpouſe ; and had he 
even been wavering, the entrance of a+ ſweet little 
boy, who ran to his affſicted mother, would have 
been ſufficiently powerful to fix his reſolutions; 


** Your-ſtory; Madam, is very diſtreſſing indeed; | 


and perhaps it may be worſe than We ſuppoſe :-for 
© if your marriage was valid, I can-hardly-imagine 


* Mr, Wilcox would venture to take a ſecond wifes, 
© fear he has impoſed upon you: but Iwill con- 


ttive to ſee him to-morrow morning, and let you 
ow the truth of the matter.“ 


The 
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28 ladies both expreſſed their obligations tg 
im, | 
“ But,” aid he, if you will write a letter to 
ce 
% me with more propriety-to him, and my words 
* will have more weight; as he muſt imagine me 
© acquainted with this whole tranſaction, which 
„will not do him any-credit on the diſcovery.” 
Mrs. Watſon joined Rigby in opinien, and Mrs. 
Wilcox retired to write ee | \ 
I be aunt in the mean time told My. Rigby, ( fot 
he acquainted her with his name and habitation,) 
that the hoped he would notſexpoſe himſelf to ayy 
danger of diſobligiag Mr. Wilkins or his mother, hy 
intereſting himſelf in their behalf. | | 
Jon the contrary, Madam, I ſhould diſoblige 
*© 'them if I did not. But even a weak advocate in 
* the cauſe of oppreſſed innocence and virtue be- 


© comes powerful: every thing that I can do to 


„ ſerve you, you may command.” 


Mrs. Wilcox returned with the letter, and apologi- 
zing at the ſame time that ſhe thanked him, ſaid ſhe 


was ſo diſtracted, ſhe knew not what to ſay or do. 


Rigby expreſſed his ſorrow at the cauſe; and again 
aſſured her that he would bring her ſome account 


how he ſucceeded, or in what poſture matters ſtood; 
He drank couple of glafſes of wine at their earneſt 


entreaty, aſſuring him that it would be of ſervice to 


him after his walk. He then took his leave, and 
went tHe ſhorteſt way home. BENE | 
His imagination, guring this ſpace of time, was not 
idle: he conſidered how he ſhould proceed, and in 
what moſt effeQtual manner he could ſerve Mrs. Wil- 
cox. Indeed he ſpent the greater part of the night 
in theſe „ gpm : but knowing no time was to be 


78 net's with all | poſſib 


loſt, he roſe e and proceeded to My, Ben- 
e 


expedition. It was diffadt 


* 


| 


your huſband; it will be a means of introducing 


twelve” Bf 


Wane” = FT 
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« and muſt ſpeak with, 


* 
"TOM 


twelve miles from Wilkins's and it was-between eight 
and nine, when Righy arrived in the court-yard be- 
fore the houſe. - Here ſeemed to be a buſtle, and the 
ſervants were all in a hurry. Two carriages were 


' waiting to proceed to church with the bride and bride 


groom, for the news which poor Mrs. Wilco x had ſo 


| e heard, was but too true. Rigby addteſ- 


ſed the firſt ſervant he ſaw, whom he imagined to be- 
long to the houſe, and aſked him whether Mr. Wil- 
cox was at home. * 
« At home, Lord bleſs-you | at home!] yes, Sir; 
he's juſt going to be married to maſter's daughter, 
„% Thave-ſome greg ole him,” replied Rigby, 
nim.“ | | 
l believe you muſt ſtay, Sir, till he comes back 
from the church then, for they are all ready, and 
« the coach waits for them. e. 
*« I muſt and will fee. him before he goes there,“ 


ſaid Rigby, alighting off his horſe, and going to- 


wards the door of the houſe. 


Well, Sir, if your , buſineſs is ſo. very urgent, 1 


«ſhall I tell him, Sir 2⸗/“ SLE LOS ob 
If I.told. you, it would be unknown to Mr. 
« Wilcox: you may ſay, a ſtranger wants to ſee 
OO OBE ROB Rint ag ay 
His horſe was given into the.cuſtody of the groom, 
and he followed the ſervant into the houſe, who 


% will let him know; you want him. What name 


ſhewed him into a parlour; while he went on ſearch: 


of Mr. Wilcox. 


e ſoon came, elate with hope and 


' cager with deſire; bis heart exulting in the proſpect 


of: happineſs, and joy animated his countenagce, 


This gitcumſtance, with the addition of dreſs, ren- 


dered his perſon, naturally graceful, an object worthy 
oo eee 


SS 


R I © B Y. or 


Lam informed Sir, that you have ſome buſineſs" 
„ : 


„ Lhave, 
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«T have; Sir ; the de elivery of this letter is the 


of ir part of it.” 
he form of his viſage changed as he read theſe 
words. 


44 your leert; is not totally a ſtranger to bu⸗ 
„ manity as welt as love, you muſt conceive 
« hat J felt on hearing the news of your going to 


© be married: Are your oaths forgotten, or can you 


0 pretend to break the nuptial tie, in which I was 
«© bound yours for life? Sure, Sir, you cannot in- 


tend to reward the paſſion hich you endea voured 


„to infpire 1 with, and but too fatally accom- 
a pliſhed, 1 eaving me to ſhame and publie diſ- 
en grace. at is: to become of the helpleſs infant 

« ebich yon once ſo mueh delighted in ? and what 
eis to be the portion of the wretche&-mother ? 
% cannbt the tender names of huſband and father, 
e rechlybur affectiofr? and will not your honour 
and ſenſibility prevent your making any other wo- 


5 man unhap eu, by giving her an heart or hand | 
 wWyhict T lay 


prior and ſuperior claim to ?P—But 
"I ud diſtraQted No other woman can or ſhall 
| „ poſſeſs them while I have life or to afſert 
5 my Tight; whictt I ſhall do, and prove to the 
81 work that T am; your affectionate a law ful, 
_ Wat * wie-. 


Cnαανð,ỹ˖ꝝ Wixzeor,” 


When he” tad Kates 5 folded 9 the letter, 
wa put it in his waiſtevat pocket deliberately. 
It is very well, Sir. Well, Sir and well, 
*« Sir ; you were charged with the denen of this 


"0 RF and you- have executed your commiſſion.” 


6 Very 


8 +22 
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„Very true, Sir, for ſo much of it; but ] was 


< to take an anſwer back, and that which you have 
„given is ſo very unſatisfactory, that I cannot 


« think of encreaſing Mrs. Wilcox's affliction by re- 
« peating.4t to her.” 

% You are likely to have no other, Sir; and 
beg you may retire” _ 

« Upon my word, Sir, I ſhall not: that lady has 
been groſsly injured, as I have juſt reaſon to be- 
« Jlieve, and-1t remains with you to do her juſtice.“ 

„% What do you mean, Sir? am I to. marry a 
girl whom I only diverted my ſofter hours with-: 
„ the is not my wife, nor ever ſhall be.” 


„ You have acknowledged her to be your wife 


40 wy often, Sir: ſhe has been efteemed in that 
t 


light by you: and if your taking advantage of 


her partiality for you, and her inexperience unpo- 


* edupon her under the pretence of maritage, ſhe is 


% really your wife.“ 


} 
L am not at leiſure at-preſent to atterd to your 
% caſuiſiry, Sir; and I once more repeat it to you, 
that I am not married to that woman, whole ad- 


« .yocate_ you are. Your buſineſs with me is now 


« finiſhed, and Iſhall give you no other anſwer.” 
Then] ſhall apply to Mr. Bennet for one.” 


« What ſhould you apply to him for? faid Wil- 
cox haſtily, with a countenance highly expreſſive of 


fury... 


* ſatisfy my own curioſity,” 


. ** Do you know what a taſk you have underta- 


6c ken 7 


Perfectly well: I came here on behalf of your 
“% wife, Mrs. Wilcox: I came to prevent the ruin 
and miſery of an unhappy young lady, whom 
you are gaing to marry, and to aſſert the cauſe of 


innocence and virtue,” 


© To know, “ replied Rigby very calmly, © whe- 
„ ther he will chuſe to give you his daughter while 
you have a wife, at leaſt a nominal one; and to 
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« But do you conſider, Sir,” ſaid Wilcox, ſoft. 


ening his voice, what an irreparable injury your 
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proceeding ſo raſhly in this matter may do me 
II ſhall loſe two thouſand a year by this beha- 
viour of her's ; and the has but two thouſand 
poun s for her portion.— That ſhe ſhould'be ſo 
blind to the proſpect fortune opens to her !—]I will 
tell you what, Sir: I will allow her three hun- 
dred pounds a year for life, if ſhe will conſent to 
accept that, and drop all claims which the may 
pretend to on me.” 

« I am by no means authorized to conclude any 
ſuch agreement; nor would it be accepted, if it 
was offered. That is a poor compenſation for 
the loſs of her peace and honour ; a weak ſhield 


to defend her from the infults of the world, who 


will reproach her for the ſhame you have brought 
on her. Beſides, Sir, ſhe loves you as her huſband : 


and do you think the will look upon that ſum as 
a recompence ſufficient to prevail on her to conſent 


to abandon your ſociety all the days of her life ? 
I am ſure ſhe would not. And had you ſeen the 
agony ſhe was in, when the intelligende of yourin- 
rended marriage reached her, I am convinced your 


.affeion for her. and your child, would have revi- 
, ved, and prevented your wronging her 1 In ſo tender 


a point.“ 

Perhaps it might, and, perhaps it might not, 
But that is very immaterial now. 1 really cannot 
ſertle that matter at preſent: to-morrow, or the 
day after, I ſhall be more at leiſure, and then we 


% will talk about it more fully.” 


% That will not do, Sir; this matter muſt be. ſet- 


tled inſtantly ; another hour would have put it 


out of my power to have ſettled it at all:; there- 
fore, Sir, I muſt have a definitive and poſiti ve an- 
fer,” | | 
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4 And pray, Sir, who are you, who thus ama 


« right to demand it?” 


% 'That does not ſignify, Sir, who or what I am: 


ee have no further buſineſs with you; I will now 


« ſpeak to your uncle.” 
That you muſt have my permiſſion for firſt.” 
I will try that,“ ſaid Rigby. And ringing Aa 


bell that was very convenient to him, a ſervant ap- 
peared at the door. 


„ell Mr. Bennet,” ſaid he, in a peremptory 


tone of voice, that a gentleman has buſineſs of the 


« utmoſt importance to communicate to him, and 
« muſt ſpeak to him inſtantly.” 


Wilcox ran to the deor, and gave the man poſitive 


orders not to deliver the meſſage. 


„And ſo, Sir,” ſaid Rigby, with a contemptuous 
ſmile, “ you think to prevent my ſpeaking to Mr. 
© Bennet. I took this private manner of telling you 
% my errand here, as moſt reſpectful and proper; 
* nor would I diſtreſs the young lady, who has fo 
* happily eſcaped the ſnare that was laid for her.” 

% Villain!“ exclaimed Wilcox, his rage over- 
coming both his reaſon and prudence ; what has 
o tempted thee to ruſh thus blindly on deſtruction, 
„by coming to inſult me here, and in the moſt cri- 
* tical hour of my life !” 2 5 

« Sir,” ſaid Ri aby, “ have treated you with 
* temper and civility ; and thcugh 1 diſregard 
your threats, I ſhall not take the proper notice of 
them at preſent : but I have an excellent memoryz- 


* I ſhall find out Mr. Bennet, and then return to 
« ” ; 
you, 


He made an offer to go to the door, when Wilcox 
ſeized him by the collar—* If I muſt ſuffer,” ſaid he, 
** 1 will moſt willingly, for ridding the world of fuck 
an inſolent, meddling raſcal as thou art.” 


He aimed a blow at Rigby, who caught it with 
hi; left- hand, and, with a judicious application of his 


toes, 
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toes, tripped up his antagoniſt, and brought him to 
the ground, overſetting in his fall a large fide- board 
of plate and glafles, that had been laid out for the 

> ceremony. _ 7 
12 The horrid craſh. and noiſe brought Mr, Bennet 
| into the parlour, followed by his ſervants. - Miſs Ben- 
net, alarined at.the ſound, ran to the place whence 
it proceeded. But how much was ſhe ſurprized, to 
ſee her intended huſband lie ſenſeleſs and bleeding 
on the floor, ſtupified with the fall, and a cut in 


| his head, which be had ſtruck againſt the table; 


* " * 
— „ ge 
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. * 


1 and at the appearance of a ſtrange young man, 
ſtanding over him with a look of pity, kis waiſt- 
coat open, and his ſhirt torn away from his neck. 


bBhbe ſcreamed, and that brought Rigby to the con- 


| __ fideration of the ſituation in which he was:; for he 
3 lamented the accident that had befallen Wilcox, 
who really was the aggreſſor. 

The ſervants ſnatched-up their young maſter from 


: the floor, where he lay, amidſt broken glaſs; and 


_ ſeating him in a chair, began to endeavour fo-reſtore 
im to himſelf. Rigby, with a politeneſs that was 


= natural to him, approached Mr. Bennet, who had 


FL. gone to his daughter's aſſiſtance and was bidding her 
 . Compoſe herſelf, (for ſhe was extremely agitated at 
this ſcene; and the more eſpecially as Ah, na not 

A the cauſe of it.) He began to apologize to Mr. Ben- 
net for the confuſion he had cauſed in his houſe; 


bad attacked and infalted him. : 
I heard the latter part of your converſation, 
Sir, and am of your opinion; but I ſhould be 
glad to know the cauſe of your quarrel.” 
5 «« You thall, Sir: his oppoſing my- ſpeaking to 
t you was the cauſe why it went fo far, But it is 
e neceſſary we ſhould be alone.” 


That we ſhall-preſently, _ NE 


| 
4 
| put added, chat his nephew was the aggreſſor, who 
| . 
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The company, who were already aſſembled in the 
houſe, hearing this uproar among the ſervants, ran 
to the ſcene off action to learn the reaſon of it. Some 
applied themſelves to affit Mr. Wilcox, and others to 
va Bennet, who fat pale and trembling, and was 
as much an object of pity as the wounded man. Rig- 
bey. on- whom every eye was turned, ſtood looking 
| 


through a window into the garden. | 
Mr. Wilcox had by this time, recovered the uſe 
of his ſenſes : his wound being dreſſed by a ſurgean 
who happened then to be at the houſe, who told 
| him there were-no dangerous ſymptoms. Mr. Ben- 
net requeſted the company to retire from that par- 
W lour tillit could be prepared for their reception; 
aud having ſent away all the ſervants, he applied 
S to Rigby for the explanation of his behaviour. 
„That, Sir,“ replied he, you. ſhall have: 
« and Jam glad Mr. Wilcox is preſent, as well as 
«your daughter, whom this affair more principally .. 
« concerns. As for me, Sir, I was only induced 
„by kumanity and pity to take the part I did. 
„ Your nephew's raſhineſs has made me now more 
particularly intereſted : for unle6 I can clear my- 
« ſelf, I ſhall be locked upon by you and this young}. 
lady in a very bad light. It was to ſerve another 
„lady, who claims that gentleman for her huſband,., 
„that brought me here. e 
Her huſband !“ faid Mr. Bennet, in great ſur- 
prize. | 85 . 
It is very true, Sir: and a letter which I deli- 
« vered him will ſet that matter in @ better light.“ 
Mr. Bennet demanded the letter from his nephew, 
who gave it with a very bad grace, and having peru- 
ns the contents, declared it was ſomething extraor- 
inary. om BE RE 6: Wk 
Rig by then gave an ample account of the manner 
in which he became acquainted with Mrs. Wilcox, 
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s as poſſible.“ 


are your commands?“ 
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| as he called her all through his narrative: and related, 


tothe aſtoniſhment of Mr. Bennet and his dau hter, 


every thing that the reader has been already infor- 
med of concerning them. ANTS ho 


During this recital, Wilcox maintained a ſullen f- 
lence, and by that means gave weight to what was 


ſaid 18 Bim. G 


This ſeems to be a very extraordinary affair, 
« Sir,” ſaid Mr. Bennet. Do theſe. ladies live far 


a 


About twelve miles, Sir.“ l 1 
„ Thenzwe will pay them a viſit. By your not 
« denying any — 2 this gentleman has alledged 
« againſt you, Mr. Wilcox, I ſuppoſe we may take 
«« it for granted that it is all true,” ſaid he, turning 
to his nephew. 5 | 
lt is not, Sir,” replied he: © and I have alrea- 
dy declared that I am not married to her- 
I know not, Sir,” replied Rigby, „how it is: 


the lad ſays ſheis his law ful wife, and as you pro- 


„ poſe taking the trouble of viſiting her, the will be 
«© able to ſatisfy your more particular enquiries,” 

% You may depend upon it, Sir, that my daugh- 
<« ter and I ſhall viſit her to-morrow if you will pleaſe 
«to give me her addreſs, and I ſhall be glad to meet 
<< you there. I ſhall beg the favour of you to ſtay 


„„to dinner with me: this will e enquiries 


being made about. my reaſons for poſtponing the 
% nuptial ceremony, and which I ſhall ſtifle as much 
Rigby conſented with ſome intreaty: and Mr. and 
Miſs Pernes went to join their company, Rigby ſtay- 
ing behind with Mr. Wilcox at his own deſire. | 

„% You. have requeſted to ſpeak to me, Sir. What 


— 


«©. You have done me fignal ſervice to day, Sir,” 


> ſaid Wilcoz. „ This morning that faw me riſe. 
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„ crowned with the hopes of enjoying my uncle's 


fortune, and his charming daughter, ſees me al- 
% ſo diſappointed and ruined ; and to you Iam in- 
« debted for this good office.” | 

„ "Theſe are very unmerited reproaches. I can 
% have no interèſt in your deſtruction: and though 


„know that your marriage with Miſs Bennet muſt 


be broke off, yet I could not have procured juſtice 


« for that lady you have injured without taking this 
« ſtep. Had Mrs. Wilcox's brother been in the way, 


„ matters might yet have gone to greater and more 
«dreadful extremities. Compaſſion to her ſufferings 


made me undertake this diſagreeable taſk > and even 
now your ſituation with your-uncle is not irretriex- 
4 „% able.“ 14 * LH a ; 2 7 


In what manner can I be reſtored to his good 
„opinion? As you have been the means of undo- 
„ing me, you ſhould give me your advice how I 
may be reinſtated again.” 

This application to me ſeems a little extraor- 


*,dinary, Sir; 1 can hardly imagine you in ear- * 


4c net”? | 

.« You may be aſſured I am.“! 

My knowledge of Mr. Bennet's character is only 
« by report, and you muſt therefore be much bet- 


« ter acquainted with his temper than l am. If 
< thexe was any impoſition in this affair with Mrs. 


Wilcox, you had better confeſs it to him: he is 
a good natured man, and moſt probably will be 
induced to forgive and reſtore you to his favour 
again. There is no injury done to his daughter: 


and the ſight of your wife and child may gain 


„upon 8 much.“ | | 
It may be ſo. I have wronged that poor girl, 

and am now-ſufficiently puniſhed for it.” 

_ He then unfolded the whole matter to Rigby, 


acquainting bim that a truſty ſervant, dreſſed in 4 


clergyman's habit, had performed the ceremony: 
| F 2 be that 
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that conſequently the unſuſpecting, eredulous girl 
. was impoſed on, and he was admitted to her arms. 
| He concluded by faying © that Mr. Rigby was now 
| informed of the whole matter, and he hoped he 
4 „ would ſtand his friend.“ | r ord 8% | 
A far as I can, you may depend upon me, Sir: 
= it was not to gratify any private malice that 1 
= game here to-day :. it was to, procure juſtice for 
| that unhappy Lady who mourns your eſtranged , 
* love. If I have ; procured that, f my buſineſs ends, l 
and every friendly action that I can do for you! 
will. I promiſe you I entertain no animoſity or 
©, hatred againſt you on account of your paſſionate 
. expreſſions): that is all forgotten.“ 6 
« Your generoſity overwhelms me, and though,” 
ſald he. | firetching out his hand in token of friend- 
_ Thip. to; Rigby, you have deſtroyed this ſcheme of 
e happineſs," hope you will help to ſettle ſome other 
„„  - - 0008 or eh teria thous 
Rigby ſhook hands with him: and telling him he 
might be happy if he would, left him, and went to 
ark Mr. Bennet. ERS TT | e 
However mortifying this ſtep was to Wilcox's pride, 
yet he found it extremely neceſſary if he expected 
to be upon any terms with his uncle. The viſit of 
Rigby that day, and the intended expedition the next 
to ſee his wife, would ruin him entirely. with his uncle, 
if he could not by ſome means or other ward off the 
impending blow. This induced him to make Righy 
2 confidant, and to intreat him to be his friend. He 
undertook this taſk very readily: and Wilcox requeſt- 
eld him tos tell his uncle bow ſorry he was for the of- ö 
ſfence he had committed, and'then to let him have 
ſome 1 4 with him. He therefore = when 
Rigby had left him, in eager expectation of his un- 
ches . ee e variety of diſa- 
greeable and vexatious thoughts. Rigby, as he had 


— 
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piomiſed, went to Mr. Bennet, and told him what 


his nephew deſired; be added every thing that ke 


could with any propriety ſay to him on Mr. Wilcoxs 


behalf 5 And Mr. Bennet complying wa his defire, 
went to him directly. 


At his approach, he ee bimlelf on his knees be- 
fore him: confeſled that he had deluded' Miſs Coates 


by the appearance of = matriage ; that it was by no 
means valid, nor, had he married his coufin, could 
ſhe have ſuffered: but that now it remained only for 


him to lament the imiquity of his behaviour, by 


which he had ſo long abuſed her; and that, with 
bis permiſſion, he would. accompany: them to-rior- | 
row to Mrs; Wilcox's, and there have the ceremony 
lawfully performed; hoping, at the ſame time, 
| that he ſhould not entirely loſe his unele's "favour, 


which Was the deareſt'thingion earth to him, Mr. 
Bennet really loved him, or he. would not have been 


ſo ready to have given him his daughter, whom he 
truly loved, and all his fortune. He reproached him 
wick his conduct: the other heightened his crime, 
and by his repentance and apparent contrition ; 
vailed on the uncle to forgive him, and he proinife 8d | 
to provide for his wife and child, infilting on it, 


that he ſhould go with them the next day to her: 


this he agreed to, and Wilcox Was reſtored in ſome 


meaſure to fa vour. 


Mr. Bennet was adde boscerbud ü at the mtertüpli- 5 


on of this match than his daughter, who had never 


formed any choice herſelf; an whoſe reſpect for par- 
ental authority induced her to marry her couſin, Won 


ſhe was not very fond of z- therefore this affair Was 
rather pleaſing 0 her than otherwiſe, 


Milo Beamer, wal. 10% init eighteenth year, ale 


her charins were the theme of all che young gentle- 
men in the country, who could make any pretenfiohs 
to her. She loſt her mother when the was fifteen, 
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the would not have recovered it; and as ſhe was an 
only child, he forgot his grief in endeavouring to al- 
leviate hers. A ſoft languor overſpread her face; 
= her looks were complacent and gentle: her mild blue 
| eyes ſpoke the ſenfibility of her — ; the good na- 
ture and tenderneſs. of her diſpoſition appeared in 


cultivation; and as ſhe poſſeſſed very good natural 
parts, ſhe attained to excellence in the moſt polite and 
amiable accomplihments. Not to give pain to a pa- 
rent, whom ſhe tenderly loved, as ſhie had no abſolute 
averſion to her couſin, ſhe determined to make her fa- 
ther happy rather than herfelf, and ſaw the preparati- 
ons for the nuptials going forward without an emoti- 
on of any kind. We have mentioned her ſurpriſe at 
ſeeing Rigby and her couſin in the parlour; but 
though ſhe was mnch ſhocked at the fcene, yet ſhe 
could not help looking very attentively at the young 
ſtranger. When ſhe heard him relate the cauſe o 
dis creating that diſturbance, and ſaw. how kindly 
he had eſpouſed the intereſt of the friendieſs and un- 
Protected, and how humanely and cautiouſly he 
poke of Mr. Wilcox, ſhe felt the te ndereſt emotions 
in his favour. His perſonal accompliſhments did 
not paſs unnoticed by her; but the generoſity of his 
behaviour, and the gallantry of his character, 
ſtruck her forcibly ; and ſhe wiſhed in fecret the 
had been doomed. to the arms of ſuch a man. Her 
good opinion of him was not altered when ſhe en- 
"tered into converſation | with him: ſhe found him 
- | - ſenſible, ſprightly, and engaging, and ſhe was ſoon 
more enamoured than the knew of, Rigby beheld 
her with reſpect and pity:: for he- conjectured ſhe 
muſt have been fond of the man ſhe was going to be 
married toy and that this diſappointment was ſhock- 
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Which affeQtgd her ſo much that her father thought | 


. every action: her mind had received every poſlidle il 
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Mr. Bennet and his nephew ſooFFoined the com- 5 


any, making a general apology concerning the de- 
Eye the met. Tho? this —— was ſome- 
what extraordinary, yet politeneſs prevented their 
friends from making any enquiries, as well as the pre- 
ſence of the parties concerned. After dinner Rigby 
took his leave, and Mr. Bennet following him out, 
promiſed he would meet him the next morning at 


the lady's houſe : and Rigby aſſuring him he would. | 


not fail to be there, once more took -his leave, and 
departed. _ 

\ WY 
$$$000000040000000040 
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.IGBY, when he quitted Mr. Bennet's, went 


N directly to Mrs. Wilcox, as he ſuppoſed that 


ſhe was very uneaſy about his coming, to inform her 


of the reſult of his interview with her huſband, The 
wo ladies fat in a ſtate of anxious expeRation : and 


having paid his compliments to them, he made them 


_ acquainted in general terms with what had happen- 
ed, and told them that they might expect Mr. Bennet 


and his daughter, and Mr. Wilcox, there the next day 
and that he would take the liberty of waiting on 


them alſo, as they had appointed to meet him there. 


So unexpected and agreeable a turn gave them great 


pleaſure : and they were not ſparing of their thanks 


and acknowledgments of gratitude to their benefac- 


tor. Rigby aſfurgd/them of his good intentions to 


ſerye them: and, promiſing” to be punctual, the 


next diy, as the evening. began to approach, he 


took his leave, and departed. Not even Mrs. Wil- 


cox, who, it may naturally be ſuppoſed, expected 
the interview on the Wy: day with ſome > 
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of anxiety and impatience, was more earneft about il 
it than Miſs Bennet. The more ſhe thought of Rig- b 


; 7 the more ſhe liked him: and when the characters = 
of the two men were compared, her judgment ap- it 
proved the choice of her heart, and her coulin was WWF V 


no longer, tolerable in her eyes. 
In the morning the parties ſet out to meet Rigby WI 0d 
dt Mrs. Wilcox's ; and Lydia Bennet indulged her- WW © 
r 
0 


ſe in the pleaſure ſhe ſhould have in ſeeing Mr. 
Rigby again. He was punQual: and when Mr. 
Bennet's coach ſtopped at the door, he flew to hand 

them out, and conduct them to Mrs. Wilcox, whoſe 

heart underwent ſtrange palpitations, fearful and 
anxious for her fate, which would be now deter- 
"mined When Rigby took the gentle Lydia's hand 

in his, to help her from the carriage, he felt it 
ttremble, ignorant that he was the cauſe of that 
' trepidation.  Wilccux's ſenſations were not the moſt 
pleaſing : he was confounded and abaſhed at the 
thought of facing the woman he deſigned to have 

> wronged, and filence and dejection teſtified his mor- 

.- Ufication, "IF Sv | 

Ass they paſſed through the little garden. which lay 

' at the front of the houſe, and which we have be- 
= Tore deſcribed, they could not be admiring the 
Adee in which it was laid out, and the neatneſs in 
which it was kept. When they entered the houſe, 

a Rigby introduced Mr, and Miſs Bennet to Mrs. 
Wilcox and her aunt : and Mr. Bennet immediately. 

= _ addreſſed her by the title of his niece j and aſſured 
ber, that he conſidered her as ſuch ; and, though he 
1 wa: very ſorry for the occaſion of his viſit, to her in 
1 one ſhape, yet he was extremely pleaſed with it in 
= another ; and had no doubt but it would be pro- 
Jauctive of much happineſs to them all, She return- 
ed his compliment with a reſpectful politeneſs, which 
pleaſed him very much: he then told, her, that his 
nephew was very deſirous to make her every W | 
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ip his power, for the ill treatment ſhe had met with 
from bim. Here Wilcox intettupted him, by aſſuring 
bim, that, by his future condtct, he would endea- 
vour to make his dear Charlotte forget that he ever 
intended her any injury. Mr. Bennet led. her tq him. 
Wilcox embraced her tenderly; and called her, his 
dear wife. The tears of joy that paced one another 
down her cheeks, , calmed her tranſports. Miſs Ben- 
net was not remiſs in paying her all proper coinplil- 
ments on the occaſion, and ſaluted her by the title 
of couſin. bag bone A ⁰NY AAN ee 
Mrs. Watſon's ap rehenſtons, which the had but 
too juſtly formed, being now, at an end, all was 
joy e in the good Woman's breaſt. The 
tear of pleaſure ſtood alſo in Rigby's eyes, Who was 
copſidered by the women as the cauſe of their happi- 
nefs nor did 5 go uarewarded with thanks, The little 
boy was introduced, and careſſed by the whole com- 
pany. His father felt his affection revive at the fight 


N 


of him. ; and as he had now. gone too far 10 earls. 
| be made the beſt of every thing, Mis. Watſon had 
prepared ſome refreſhments. for her gueſts ; and theß 

accepted of them, as well as Mrs. Walkoz's invitation 
to dinner. It was a day of happiness to them all: 
for Wilcox appeared to be very well ſatisfied, whe- 
ther he was really ſo or no. | 
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Rigby had attached bimſelf to Miſs. Bennet by 
chance; but it, rendered her zs happy. as if it had 
been done with.defign z nay ſhe ſometimes .would 
flatter herſelt that ſt was from predilection. The 


fortunate event of py affair filled them all with | I 


 gaiety..;: and many fprightly allies eſcaped. liger, . 
who was heartily. rejoiced at the ſucceſs of his nego- g 
ciation. They wer nat loſt upon Lydia, Who was f 

particulaly animated herſelf, and; diſplayed her | 

; charms.to the inſenſible Rigby, whoſe, reſpect forbad 

bim tojentertain any ienderer ſentiments,., /,,,,,. - 
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The dinner was elegant and go6d; 'cnfideting the 
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ume they had to prepare it in, and the place: howe- 
"ver, it newed Mrs. Wilcox to advantage, as the miſ- 
tres of a famity. Mr. Bennet and his daughter ex- 


Preſſed great fatisfaRtion at every Ring: and when 


Winner Was over, he told his niece,” that it was time 
they ſhould be fertled ; and, without hinting to her 
"the impoſition that had been already practiſed on her, 


leſt it might leſſen her huſband in her eyes, or be the 


-eauſe*of© future uneafineſs, he begged, for his ſi- 


tisfaction, that Mr. Wilcox would undergo the trou- 


bie of having the marriage ceremony repeated ; ſay- 
mp: that he was a whimhcal old man, and'liked to 6 
his kindred faſt and. ſecurely bound. Mrs: Wilcox 
"fabmitred [herſelf entirely to him: and he fixed the 
next day but one for the celebration of theſe nuptiak, 
and invited Mr. Rigby to be preſent ; 1 that 
pe ſhould be always glad to ſee him at his houſe ; and 
' inſiſted on his frequently viſiting him. After tea, Mr. 
Bennet and his family "departed, and Rigby alſo 
went home. Miß Bennet was ſtill more pleaſed 
with his company and converſation than ever; and 


" the praiſes which Mrs. Watſon and Mrs. Wilcox 


rendered to his good-nature, ' humanity, and gene- 


'Tofity, only ſerved to encreaſe her good opinion of 
bim. Her diſpoſition, naturally mild and gentle, 


was ſuſceptable of the tendereſt impreſſions: they 
penetrated deeply, and were not eafſy effaced. He 
alone employed her thoughts; and long, was the 
time, in her imagination, till ſhe ſaw him again. 


He went on the appointed day, to be à witneſs of 


the ceremony, and of that happineſs he had been 
the means of procuring the Whole family. All was 
joy and rapture: and Mr. Bennet promiſed never 


Bis niece a preſent of a very handſome” ſet of jewels ; 
and aſſured her, he would ſettle a 'thoufand pounds 


eon her little ſon, and would ſpeedily conſult _ 
;- 4 Tana | 13 in 


to withdraw his protection from them. He made 


oon RO B:Y wb 


Fer huſband for his further advancement in life, Rig- 
by was truly happy in ſeeing them ſo; and was as 
much pleaſed, and in as great ſpirits, as ny. of 
them. It was agreed, that in a few days Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilcox ſhould go over to Mr. Bennet's, and 
ſpend: a month; and by that means be introduced 
to the-neighbouring gentry, who would render their 
ſituation more —— The new- married cou- 


1 ple accordingly ſoon went over to him; and he ful- 
- filled all his promiſes, WA * 
- The time now approached for Rigby to return to 
7 Cambridge again; and he went to Mr. Bennet's to 
e pay a viſit, and take his leave; The gentle Lydia's 
* countenance was overcaſt with ſorrow, when ſhe 
fo was informed of the intention of his viſit; but it“ 
, was not perceived by any one of the company. Mes. 
it Wilcox expreſſed her gratitude to him, for the good 
d offices he had. done her;; and as a very tender and 
. ſincere friendſhip ſubſiſted between the two ladies, 
0 ſhe made. no ſcruple of taking a ring off her finger ' 
d defore Miſs Bennet, in which was contained ſome 
d of her own, and her brother's hair, ſet round with ) 
1 diamonds, and, preſenting.,it to him, inſiſted he 
» ſhould wear it as a ſmall memorial of hes friendſhip 
f for him. He returned the. eomplunent, by: thank- 
\ ing, and promiſing to obey her; afſuzing. heriar 
4 the ſame time; that ſhe over-rated his poor ſervices 
- very much. 'The gentlemen now returned, and they 


both expreffed their ſorrow at Rigby's departure. 
After ſpending the day with them, he took his leave, 
not 2 Mr. Bennet bad made him promiſe to 
a eome and ſee him again on his return. 2 
5 As this whole tradſaction was kept ſecret; it did 
not reach the worthy family at Mr. Wilkins's, Who 
all loved Tom. His good-nature and affability ren- 
| dered him the delight of every body. As it was ne- 
ceffary that ſome. road ſhould be pointed out for 
| bim to purſue in future liſe, and he eing indifferent 
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what profeſſion two chuſe, upon a confultation hel 
With his old friend Mr. Waters;'/ he gave his opinion 


for his taking orders. Rigby had no fort of objec- 
tion to the church, but bes! 4 liking for it. Mr. 


: Waters, who kvew his integrity and: uprightneſs, 


the honeſty of his heart, and the earneſtneſs- with 
which he attached himſelf to any thing his mind was 


ſet upon, thought that he would be an honour to the 


gown. It was therefore determined, as ſoon as he 


Vas capable of receiving orders, that he ſhould be 
orduined. R was very pleaſing to Mrs. Rigby that 


her Tom ſhould be a FE urges. Fa eſpecially as his 
father was one; and we may be 5 ta call 


Him her ſon with great propriety, for ſhe was as 


fond of him as if he had been really her child; nor 


did he fail in paying her that. duty and attention 


that A mother claime 


Tom mounted his horſe with a heavy VUEY 79 5 | 


 obliucd to part from all thoſe e ties that 
formed his happineſs: and he had travelled for 1wo 


| g days before he got rid of the melancholy ſenfations 


that attended his bidding them adieu at. Wilkins“, 


"whoſe whole family he confidered as related to him 
in ſome meaſure, 


The third day, as he was beet his journey, 


his road lay rr 2a wild and loneſome country 
for a few'miles. He 


entered on a wood, and had 
proceeded” for 4 little way, When he thought he 


1 + heard the ſound of blows and loud voices: he Juick- 


+. enced his pace, and ſoon arrived at the ſcene of ac- 


tion: a man who ſeemed. to be ſtrong and ſtout, 
wm plainly, yet well doeſſed, was defending himſelf 


aàgainſt the aſſaults of taret men, armed with blud- 
Seons. He had only a quarter-ftaff i in his hand, 


23 . nevertheleſs he employed to a very good 


pur ole, hoth in his on deferice and the -annoyarce 
bf is aſſailants; one of whom he had knocked 


| : down my” as waer ſtopped: his horſe. at the place 


Where 


0M EEO 3 VF. roy - 
hee the combat was. The ſpot they had choſen, - 
was a path which led through the wood, and lay 
along the road-ſide: the gentleman neither called 
for aſſiſtance, or, by his conduct, did he ſeem to de- 
fire any. However Rigby could not fee ſuch odds, 
and though the gentleman defended himlelf very 
well; it was but probable that he would have been 
deſtroyed at laſt. Without any hefitation, Rigby 
jumped off. his horſe, and ran to his aſliſtance;; he 
ſeized the fellow's ſtick, who had not yet recovered. 
from the blow that feiled him; and atracking one of 
the two, who were ſtill ſtriking very furioully at this 
ſingte man, ſoon drew his attention another way. 
This unexpected aſſiſtance encreafed the fury of the 
ruffians, and eſpecially him whom it was Rigby's tot 
to attack, who was the moſt deſperate of the three. 
As he was very ſtrong and bulky, he defpifed his 
adverſary, and thought ſoon to finiſh him: but he 
was much miſtaken ; for Rigby was an excellent 
cudgel-player, and withal, ſo mmble and alert, 
that he ſoon convinced his antagoniſt he was, at 
leaſt, a match for him. In the mean time the other, 
who had been knocked down, recovered. » And now 
the combat was renewed with greater fury than 
ever: Rigby's ally ſtill keeping two of them im play, © 
while he was endeavouring to diſable the third. Al- 
ready had he given him three or four ſmart ſtrokes 
that made him feel the ſtick; but none ſufficiently 
powerfut to bring him down : at length an opening. 
reſented itſelf, and Rigby, collecting all his force, 
vie judictpus blow, laid him bleeding and fenfe-- 
leſs om the ground. He lent his fpeedy affiſtance 
to the ſtranger, and, unperceived, knocked one of 
the others down: and the third trufted to his fafety-- 
in a good pair of heels, which conveyed-him, wh 
great expedition, from the held of battle. | 
„Sir,“ ſaid Rigby, we bad better ſecure theſe 
fellows, now they are in our power, 
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Let me aſk them a queſtion firſt,” replied the 


" ftranger, with a great deal of compoſure. They 
were now riſen, and, from the treatment they had 
met with, very little inclined to renew the engage- 
ment. Iwill give you your liberty,“ ſaid he to 


them, if you will anſwer me one queſtionꝰ faithful - 


ly.“ They promiſed they would. Did nat Sir 
Andrew employ youto do this ?” . 
They declared he had. 


Then fly,“ ſaid he, „and tell him this is the 


* third time: and now let him take care.” 


They did not wait a ſecond bidding, but ſtruck into 


2/path that led acroſs the wood, and vaniſhed in. a 
13 er ſaid the ſtranger, with 


much calmneſs and deliberation, your behaviour 


haas been very generous and gallant. I thank you 
« for it z-, but don't let me hinder you in your 


, journey. I am going to the next town to dinner, 
and if you are going that way, Pll accompany 
0 you; it is but two. miles diſtant.” 8 
wt Kigby agreed, and taking the bridle of his horſe in 

his band, they walked-on together: And now he 

| had an opportunity to obſerve his fellow- traveller: 
he ſeemed about thirty, though he as really younger 
he was tall and well- built; was active and reſolute, 
and from what Rigby could obſerve, he was as indif- 


ferent and calm when attacked, as when he was not. 


His face was tolerably good: but there was, a fero- 


ity. and ſternneſs in his countenance that gave him 
an appearance of horror. His features aſſumed an 
inflexible ſeverity/: and an eternal frown, that ſet- 
' tled on his brow, added to the extraordinary effect 
which his eyes, ſparkling with uncommon vivacity 
and wildneſs, had. upon the beholder.  . | 
Rigby entered into converſation. with him, and 
could not help aſking him. about the cauſe of his be- 
Oe F _ I ie 
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ing thus aſſaulted, which he ſeemed very well ac-- 
quainted with. 3 gb Fra hel 
The ſtranger* replied, he knew the reaſon very 
well, and. had been uſed in that manner twice be- 
fore, but he would ſoon turn the rables. As he 
ſeemed to avoid being particular, Rigby declined 
aſking him any more queſtions : he therefore chang- 
ed the ſubject, and they chatted very freely together 
on indifferent topicks ; and Mr. Hitlaſton, for that 
was the ſtranger's name, ſhewed that he had read 
much in his time: but there was a ſingularity in his” 
manner of thinking, and expreſſing thoſe thoughts, . 
that both plea ſed and ſurprifed our traveller. They 
ſoon arrived at the town where they propoſed dining, 
and accordingly fat down to a comfortable repaſt. 
Hillaſton had learn 'd from Rigby where he was go-- 
ing, and his deſign of taking orders: he therefore aſ-- 
- ſured him he would call and ſee him at Cambridge 
before it was long. Rigby alſo told him that he 
ſhould be very glad to ſee him : they drank their 
| pint of wine, and parted” with mutual promiſes of 
regard, and a deſire to meet-again. | 
As Rigby proceeded, he could not help acknow-- 
tedging to himſelf a curioſity to know the cauſe of 
the profound melancholy that affected his new ac-- 
quaintance. He obſerved him to ſigh ve frequent- 
ly: and never could he perceive that his features 
' were relaxed into a ſmile. His calmneſs and indif-- 
ferenee ſeemed rather the conſequence of deſpair, 
than that determined and immoyeable” reſolution, 
which is true heroiſm ; he therefore hoped he would 
de as good as his word, and pay him a viſit at Cam- 
bridge, where he arnved that night, that he might 
learn the cauſe of ſuch extraordinary conduct. 
Ia about two months he came, according to pro- 
'- miſe, and Rigby expreſſed much ſatisfaction at ſee - 
ing him. | | 
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%% How did you come, Mr. Hillaſton N. er 
* On foot ; this ſtaff is the only horſe that I make | 
1 uſe of; od; in this. manner [travel all through | 
85 En and -I am ſeldom at home.“ 
hat muſt be very pleaſant 
* Yes,” ſaid he, to thoſe; who can enjoy it; 
* but I always ; g0 alone.“ 
In this vifit he opened ſomewhat of his character 
to Rigby, who found him a man poſſeſſed of the no- 
bl, ſt and moſt. generous ſentiments. But ſome ac- 
0 eident had embittered the happineſs of his days, had 
| _catt a gloom over bis countenance, and WY i a 
ſeverity. in his manners that ſeemed” foreign to him, 
and was diſagreeable to every body. elſe. Nothing 
Could alter his bebaviour : and he appeared, from 
| _ flightineſſes, to be actually - diſordered in his 
mind. 
He informed Rigby, that he had an —__ of be- 
. tween four and five hundred a year on the. borders 
of that, county; but, of all places on earth, there 
Was none where there was leſs probability, of findin 
him than at, home Rigby remarked, when he left 
him to himſelf, that he was toſerably communica- 
- tive, but always waved anſwering any queſtions, He 
_ therefore ſeemed to be pleaſed with Rigby's. con- 
duct in that particular. 
On the third day of his. has Th, him, as ſome 
| 0 talk led him to 195 ſubj ject, he ,alked him if he Was 
married 2? Hillaſton 3 at the ſound, looked ve- 
1 "Ip attentively at him fot a ſmall time, and ſtretched 
out his hand, as a token of amity to him 
Now, (aid he, I muſt, bid you farewell yt 
- Wy 2 I will come and ſee you ſoon again.“ 
Without waiting fot a reply, he went away ſeich- 
ing a deep figh, that was heard very plainly, This 
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ty: and he concluded bam to be ſome Ape man 
croſſ.d in love; and that his aſking that queſtion ſo 
mal a propos had a bad effect on him: for this reaſon, 
he determined never to make another enquiry con- 
cerning his affairs, when it only ſerved to render him 
outrageous, 

He did not remain long abſent from Rigby He 
ſpent a day with him, and uſed to viſit him trequent- 
ly between that ime and the ſeaſon in which he had 
appointed to return to Berkſhire. Still no alteration * 
or difference could be perceived, either in his face or 
manner, ſave that he was ſometimes more flighty | 
and abſtracted thaw at others, and that he indicated 
great and frequent tokens of frienaſhip and affecti- 
on for Rigby ; who 1 pcs his diſtraction, and began 
to like the man. propoſed, as ſome . 10 
bim, to accompany ie into Berkſhire z and Hillaſt- - 
on very willingly conſented, 

As they were talking of their intended j journey, 
and the conveyance, they.: ſhould make uſe of, Hil- 
laſton propoſed to walk it “ for,“ ſaid he, that 
is my uſual method of travelling; _ 1 sffure 
«& yaw, it is very entertaining. 

J do not in the leaſt doubt it,“ replied Rigby: ; - 3 
but there is one inconvenience ** it, Which 
Ido not. know how to remedy, r T ſhould: like - 
* ſuch a ſcheme very well. What ſhalt we do for 
« linen ?” 

That will not prevent us; I have 3 houſes 
on the road, where I lea ve my ſhirts, and we ſhall 
. to do very well. I — mirts and ftock- 
iags in the moſt diſtant parts of England; I have 
an incredible number of them; — as leave - 
them in different places, I have no occaſion to 
© load myſelf with the carriage of them.“ 
Rigby confeſſed the juſtice of the obſervation! ; 
and, when the time eme, they ſet off together, hav- 
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ing ſent their cloaths and other things to London, to 


be forwarded for them to the place of their deſtina. was c 
tion. : | | a you 
Rigby expected much pleaſure from this journey, ſound 
as well from the novelty of it, as the fingular cha- that! 
racter of his companion, whom he looked upon as His ri 
mad, though not mitchievoufly ſo. His total indif- ward 
Ference to every external object made him conclude the b 
his mind was intenſely fixed upon ſomerhit. g which  fortw 
he could not even gueſs at, and which he Reppoſed bridg 
to be the cauſe of his diſtraction. He ſeemed equal- afforc 


ly unmoved by pleaſure or pain; yet he talked very 
frequently in the moſ{ ſenfible and feeling manner; 
and his ſentiments beſpoke nice and uncommon no- 
tions of honour and juſtice: and; indeed, to confeſi 
the truth, Rigby did not like him a bit the worſe fot 
entertaining ſuch, though they bordered a little up- 
on the romantic, and were very foreign to the habits 
and cuſtoms of the modern world Hillaſton, in 
_ calculating the places where he had left his ſhirts, 
that they might be regularly ſupplied with linnen, 
was obliged to lead his companion a little out of the 
way; but as they had time enough upon their hands 
that circumſtance was very immaterial, Agreeable 
chat beguiled the way, and Rigby conceived a very 
pleaſing idea of their future journey. | 
They had dined with great ſatisfaction, their fru- 
gal repaſt being rendereddelicions to them by a good 
appetite, and they ſet out for the place which they 
purpoſed fleeping at that night, about twelve miles 
- diftant: Their road lay acroſs a little but deep river, 
which being ſome time before much fol with 
mountain floods; had waſhed away part of the bridge, 
and the inhabitants had erected a wooden one tqpre- 
ſerve the communication for horſes and foot paiſen- 
rs only. Juſt as our travellers arrived at this 
7 22 young lad, decently dreſſed, on horſe- back 


Ch 
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was coming towards them ; but being mounted on 
a young kittiſh horſe, he was ſo much terrified at the 
ſound his feet made on the boards of the bridge, - 
that he began te rear and plunge with great fury. 
His rider could neither get him backwards cr for- 
wards : and giving him the whip and ſpur too freely, 
the beaſt made one furious effort, and threw this un- 
fortunate young man fairly over the rails of the 
bridge, which were very low. Our travellers could 
afford him no aſſiſtance whilſt he maintained the 
ſtruggle with bis horſe ; but as ſoon as Hillaſton ſaw 
the accident, he dropped his ſtaff in the road; and 
with as mach compoſure as if he was going to ſtep- 
into a carriage, ſſipped of his coat and waiſtcoat, and 
threw himſelf over the bridge after him. The horſe, 
terrified at the noiſe of his jumping into the water,. - 
ſtood-ftock-ftill : Rigby immediately ſeized and ſe- 
cured him by. the bridle ; then jumping over the 
ditch, ran along the fide of the river to be ready to 
aſſiſt his friend. Hillaſton obſerved the ſpot where 
the young man was thrown: and being an expert 
ſwimmer he ſeized him as he roſe ſenſeleſo with the 
right and the fall; and ſupported him tifl he got to 
land where Rigby ſtood; Fbey rolled him about, 
and holding him by his heels made him difgorge the 
water he had ſwallowed; and in a little time reſto- 
red him to life. When he came to be informed of 
the generoſity of his deliverer, he was undounded in- 
his thanks and acknowledgments; and acquainting , 
our friend that his father was a farmer at a ſmall 
diſtance, entreated him to go home along with him 
that he might get dry cloaths. This he refuſed very 
ſtrongly, They helped him on his hoi ſe, which they 
leckover the bridge, as he ſaid he muſt return home 
after that accident, and renewed his entreaties to the 
gentlemen to go with him, ; | s 
g | | | «- Boyz 
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, near them a ſervant, holding three horſes, 
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% Boy,” faid Hillaſton, with an unuſual ſeverity of 


aſpect, 4 o home, and be thankful\for this eſca 
Kerb. 8 5 pe: 


aps, it had been better for thee if thou hadl 
not been ſaved, you would have experienced leſs 
«© miſery—Now Aeave vs.” 


The boy expreſſed his ſorrow at ra z and 


repeating bis — rode off as faſt as he could. 
Rig by inſiſted on carrying his companion's coat and 


ü n till his ſhirt dried at leaſt. The other op- 


poſed it, but was at laſt obliged to ſubmit to his 
friend. They walked on at a good round pace to 
prevent cold having any effect: and Rigby could not 
help, remarking to himſelf, chat he had obſerved no 


change in the viſage of bis companion either when 
he ſaw the young lad thrown into the river, when he 
Tuſhed in to ſave him, or when he had recovered him 


to liſe. This increaſed his ſurprize, and defire to 
de velope his character. 


When they had proceeded about [0 Aab this 


manner, they e the lad whom they had re- 


lited, and an elderly, well-looking man, whom they 
ſuppoſed to be his father, ſtanding in the road, and 


approached them, the father ran towards Hillaſton, 
yet in his ſhirt, and throwing: his arms around him, 
claſped him to his b5ſom.——* Excuſe my- tran- 
77 ank Sir,” ſaid the old man (the big tears drop- 
ping from his eyes) you have ſaved my. life in my 
„ child's——you have ſaved his mother's too. De- 


ſpent the remainder of our days in miſery : 
„ But you are our deliveret. Come then, ] beſeech 
vou, come, with 
% thanks of the pool mother, who longs to ſee the 
© ſaviour of her child. Come, and let us der your 
ag company for one night at leaſt,” 


As they 


your friend, and receive the 
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When he had done ſpeaking, Hillaſton ſurveyed 
him very attentively for about half a minute; then 
replied, in a dehberate and ſtern voice“ Friend, 
thou haſt got thy ſon—be -conmtented—thank net 
« me—but thank the Omnipotent, that ſent me in a 
« way to relieve him, and gave me the diſpoſition 
« to do it. Now return to your houſe, and be joy- 
ful with your friends. I delight not in mirth.— 
% Farewell. Ec 
He puſhed the old man gently aſide, and ſtrode 

off with great celerity. ; leaving the boy and his fa- 
ther equally aſtoniſhed at his generoſity and mo- 
roſeneſs. Rigby, who was alſo much ſurprized, told 
them, that he was ſorry he conld not partake of their 
happineſs for their reſtored child. hut was obliged to 
follow his companion. "They wiſhed him a good 
walk, and he haſtened after his companion as faſt as 
he could. He did not come within fight of him for 
a long time; at laſt, he perceived him fitting by the 


fide of the road, at the foot of a hill. As Rigby ap- 


proached him he ſtarted up, and thanking him for 
the trouble he had taken in carrying his cloaths, 
put them on; and they proceeded together very 
ſociably, as he forbore to aſk him any queſtions 
about his behaviour, till they reached the town. of 
——, and, at the ſign of the Sun, took up their 

quarters for the enſuing night. | 
Rigby ſoon perceived that Hillaſton was no ſtran- 
ger in the houſe. They paid him all the reſpect and 
attention imaginable. Every thing he deſired was 
done immediately ; and, in preference to any other 
perſon's commands, his were obeyed. However, he 
thought the landlord and his wife looked very ſtrange- 
ly on them, and what it was owing to he knew 
not. While their ſupper was preparing, Hillaſton 
aſked concerning their beds: and Rigby obſerved, 
that a room with two beds in it would ſerve them. 
. — 5 ES -". at 
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But he ſa with ſurprize the landlord, who, from 


his ſize, and the volubility-of his tongue, ſuppoſed * 
himſelf a very ſenſible and important fellow, nodding «hav 
and frowning at him very ſignificantly ; and then, « well 
locking at his wife, ſaid, they had no ſuck room * & 
empty, but they had ſingle- bedded rooms enough. Wm. 

Well, that will do very well,” replied Hillaſton. „% KO 

Mine hoſt, ſeeing Rigby amazed at this behavi- «« poſe 

ur, gave him a fly betkon, and going out, was fol- 2 ; bay 
lowed by him. wo, TR Rot 
Lord bleſs me! Sir,” ſaid the landlord, do you « L 

% know who yoy have got with yon???“ * 
Not very well,” replied Rigby. * 4 pun⸗ 
Aye, I thought ſo, by your aſking far a two- „half 

0 bedded room. — Why, he'd have cut your throat 3 
in the night.— But perhaps he is coming,” added * hay 
he, looking very cautiouſly about—** Do you come wt; 

down when he is in bed, and my miſtreſs and d « Ma 
will tell yau more of him. Vu ſeem a good-na- ty ti 

„ tured, civil gemman, and —but munt's the word,” n, 
ſaid he clapping the fore- finger of his right-hand to tho 
his noſe—** you ſhall Know all that's enough % maſ 
Remember.“ 5 dea 

Rioby promiſed he would, and returned to his « he's 
companion. 1955 | * of | 
. L nough he had no great opinion of bis landlord's * in a 
wiſdom, yet, as he was longer acquainted with Hil- Het 
laſton than himſelf, he might learn ſome information the en 
from him, that would lead to h diſcovery he want- which 
ed to make, He therefore waited with ſome impa- appro] 
tience, till it was time to retire to reſt; and the more the cc 
eſpecially as Hillaſton was remarkably grave and 5 
ſilent all the evening It came at laſt: and taking « of? 
candles, they each repaited to their reſpective apart- ws, 


ments. Rigby ſoon returned to the room where he 
Had left the landlord waiting for him. Bs e 
SE | Wel, hin 
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«« Well, Sir,” ſays mine hoſt of the Sun, „you 
„have diſpoſed of that mad gem-man—thar's very 
« well ; for I believe he's a dangerous man.” 

40 Aye—l hope not.“ \ «ps, 

« Yes, that he is, as I'll tell you. You muſt 
„ know. that—But ſorrow's very dry, maſter ; ſup- 
„ poſe we had a drop of warm punch; my miſtreſs 
66 1 as good a finger at punch-making as any ſhe 
« in the hundred.” | 

Let ſome be made,” ſaid Rigby, by allmeans.” 

« Here, miſtreſs, make half a crown's worth of 
4 punch, let it be righteous, d'ye hear, half and F 


« half, hot. . and biing it in yourſelf,” 

« And pray, landlord, how:long is it ſince yau 
* have known this gentleman.” : 

Three years next Lammas—Lammas——No, 
« Martlemas I niean-—And he has been here twen- 
« ty times ſince, I dare ſay: and would you believe 
« it, I never once ſaw him laugh or even ſmile, 
« though 1 have ſtrove to make him do.it,——No, 
* maſter, no, he's melancholy mad: but he does a 
deal of miſchief to ſame folks, though in the main 
* he's harmleſs enough. We've a parcel of ſhirts 
* of his in the houſe, and ſo as he go-s by; he calls 
in and takes one and leaves another.” | 

Here the communicative hoſt was interrupted by 
the entrance of his wife with the bowl of punch; 
which her huſband having taſted, and declared his 
approbation of, ſhe drew her chair to thè table, and 
the cenver ation was renewed. 


* what miſchief has he done that you know 
« fp” 1 2 ) 

« Oh, a mortal deal,” replied the hoſteſs : the 
people hereabouts are deadly afraid of him, for 
2 ſay he has ſeen a ghoſt, and that. it follows 
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Fold your fooliſh chatter. III gell yau, maſter, 
% Here's your health To be ſure thof' he be mad, 
** he always behaves very civilly here, and pays his 
* money like a gemman, and what's every body's 
I pbuſineſs is no body's buſineſs, as the ſaying is.— 
<< But about the miſchief—O-—Why you muſt 
** know Sir, thet about a ſmall mile aut of this 
town, is Squire Cockſedge's eſtate, good nine 
hundred a year as ever erow flew over: and the 
living is worth two more; and a very worthy 
gemman- had it to be ſure, that was this young 
'Squire's father's tutor, and ſo he gave him the 
living———-Well this gemman had one daughter 
a bout ſixteea years old when he died: and a ſweet 
pretty creature ſhe was, as ever the ſun ſhone 
upon—and the young Squire was very fond of 
ger, as the talk went. This parſon died about 
- © three years agone, and he had purchaſed a little 
bit of an eſtate, about fiſty or ſixty pounds a year, 
where the widow and her daughter lived: fo the 
„young *Squire had been very thick at the parſon's 
« when he was alive, and he uſed to go and ſee 
% them after his death; and as the ſtory goes, he 
«© got her belly up: to be ſure he's as likely a young 
| fellow as you would ſee in a thouſand ; à liſſome, 
tight, clean made youth, to be ſure: it was only 
% 2 report d'ye ſee, for I can't or wou'dn't ſay fo 
„ fop my right hand: becauſe why ? both the 
„ Squire and his Lady uſe the houſe now, So, ſoon 
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FF * -*< after, the old *Squire died, and as he was the 


<< only child he got all; and then it ſeems he would 
«rot marry the parſon's daughter—for why ſhould , 
<< he ? you know—becauſe the had no fortune; and 


F< crack d pitcher, you know, ch—” ſaid he, with 


- . 
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.a horſe-laugh. _ TN BF 
„That's the reaſon he oft,” replied the wife. 
„ You're a fool,” ſaid he, and don't know no- 
OFT th * | S thing 
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*« thing—So the poor girl, it ſeems, took on piteouſ- 
ly, and did nothing but cry : and the people 
thought as how ſhe wou'd break her heart, as the 
<« ſtory goes.— This was about a year and a half 
« ago : and about that time too, this mad gemman 
« came down. here in his walks, for I never ſaw him 
<« with ahorſe in my life - So he heard of this affair ſome 
„% how or other, by hook or by crook, and it ſeems 
he went to the widow's, and ſpoke to the women 
folk: andthen he went to the 'Squire's, and there it 
« ſeems, as John the footman told me; they talked 
©. together for a great while, the Squire and he 
* and, ſometimes- were very loud : and at laſt they 
© came to blows: and our madman thraſhed the 
„Squire very ſoundly, and then he helped him u 
to bed, but he wou'dn't let the ſervants 9 
dun, for as John ſaid, there was enough o' them 
© to have broke every bone in his body : ſo then he 
« came that night, and ſlept here, and the next day 
„he went again to the Squire's; and ſo he went 
backwards and forwards, and to the great aſton- 
« jſhment of every body the next Sunday they were 
married together Jo be ſure ſhe's a main good 
woman, and every body loves her, for ſhe's very 
good to the poor And ſo this mad gemman 
wou'dn't go and ſtay with them, though they 
«'wou'd. have given him gold if he-cou'd eat i. 
and they uſed to leave word with me to tell him 
« when he came here, that they wanted to ſee 
him: and I uſed to tell him, and he never woud 
„gon and at laſt threaten'd me that he wou'd lick 
me, if I ever told him again of it I ſhouꝰdnꝰt be 
© affear'd-o* that, for I am as good a man as he, if 
ſo be he was not mad 80 here's t' ye, maſter 2”? ©? 
*« And do you call this doing miſchief. ? 2 
* To be ſure ; for its bad enough to marry- 
© where one has an inclination, . not where one 
Shas not, and without any money too.“ 
. L G | | 
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truth, which was he thought to pick out 
ſome account of his companion : but that he found 
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And now inine hoſt; who knew nothing of Hil- 
laſton, but as a mad man and a traveller who fre- 


quented his houſe, began to think himſelf entitled to 


aſk Rigby his opinion of him, and how long he had 


known him: but all theſe queſtions were anſwered, 


very little to the ſatisfaction of the inquiſitive * land- 


lord, Wo told ſome other ſtories of the freaks of 


Mr. Hillaſton, which” confirmed Rigby in his good“ 


opinion of the man whoſe brain was diſtracted, and 
Who did, and wiſhed to do good, though his manner 
of doing it was very extraordinary. It then occur- 
red to him to aſk his hoſt, what reaſon he had for 


ſaying chat his companion would cut his throat ? 


Fe other replied, that he looked upon him as 
ve ad, and that as he was the only perſon that 


ee ie had ſeen with him, he did not know but he 


Was acquainted with him. But he ef the 
rom Rigby 


was impoſſible They therefore parted mutually 
diſſatisfied, though Rigby was much better pleaſed 


than the landlord: who declared it as his opinion to, 


his wife, that he believed that young man was little 
better than a fool, for if he had travelled with him 


io long, he would have known every thing about 
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2 Rigby was not'a little diverted the next morning, 
when he and his friend were preparing for their de- 


parture, toe hi beer and attention of the 


andlord and his wife ; which Rigby imputed to the 


right | cauſe, fear; for nine hoſt did not like to en- 


counter a; mad man; and ſeemed to be very happy 


when they left the houſe, wiſhing them a good jour- 
ney, with great politeneſs and good humour, The 


ſecond day's journey was 8 any ac- 

cident ; but in every houſe” where Hilla ſton was 

known, Rigby perceived that they all joined in aß 
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opinion of his inſanity. He was very agreeably en- 
tertained by his companion, whoſe ſingular remarks 
had much variety in them, and ſhewed a ſtrong 
judgment and good underſtanding, mixed with a 
great knowledge of men and things. He found he 
had been abroad: for theſe matters were all ſpon- 
taneouſſy communicated to him; and his want of 
curioſuy ſeemed to pleaſe Hillaſton much; who re- 
lated —— little adventures of his to Rigby, and 
gave him accounts of thoſe places at which he had 
been abroad; making judicious and amuſing com- 
pariſons between them and the country he was then 
in. Rigby found him an entertaining and inſtructive 
companion z and he liked Rigby's prudence and good 
nature, that ſuffered him to purſue his own fancy 
without interruption... HED TR STORE ee 
On the evening of the ſixth day they arrived at 
Mr, Wilkins's; and, as the family had been taught 
to expect a friend whom Rigby was to bring along 
with him, every thing was prepared to receive them 
with the warmeſt welcome. People in general adapt 
their behaviour! to ſtrangers, from the impreſſion ' 
their countenance has on them. With "thoſe who © 
look like goodhumoured perſons, they are free and 
unreſerved: But the gloom and ſeverity fo viſible on 
Hillaſton's brow caſt a damp over the ſpirits of the 
whole family ; and Rigby. perceived it with concern. 
Taking Wilkins aſide, he told him, he believed his 
gueſt was a little diſordered in his mind ; but that he 
was a very well diſpoſed and benevolent kind of 
man; that it would make him very unhappy, if he 
took any notice of him, but let him purſue his own * 
vay.zand that the family ſhould juſt behave as if he 
was not there. The ſame leſſon he gave to bis mo- 
ther and Mrs. Wilkins, who ſoon reſumed their 
former behaviour : and Hillaſton, finding he was not 


particulagly obſerved, began to unbend imſelt a lit⸗- 
2h 6 2 . : an | 
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tle, and became in ſome meaſure agreeable to the 
women, notwithſtanding his forbidding countenance, 

Rigby, ſoon after his arrival, went to pay his com- 
pliments to Mrs. Wilcox. It was near nine months 


ſince ſhe had ſeen him before; and ſhe welcomed 


him in a manner that beſpoke: her regard for him, 


With her was Miſs Bennet, whoſe good opinion of 


her couſin, from the rime ſhie firſt ſaw her, had ri- 


pened into a ſincere and laſting friendſhip; At the 
ſight of Rigby; ſhe could ſcarcely conceal her emo- 


tions. The heart unuſed to falſhood and deception, 
cannot diſguiſe its ſeelings ; and even when an at- 
tem pt is made to do ſo, A veil is ſo thin, that it is 
eafily ſeen through. Her perturbation, at the unex- 
petted ſight of the man whom. ſhe had ſo frequently 
thought and talked of in his abſence, threw her in- 
to great, agitations. But they were - entirely unob- 
ſerved by him who. cauſed them: for he had no nc- 


tion that every woman who ſaw him muſt-neceſſari- 
Iy and abſolutely be in love with him, Mrs. Wil- 
cox inſiſted upon her viſitor's ſtaying to dinner: he 


complied ; and ſoon. after, Mr. Wilcox returned 
home from his uncle's, where he had been that day. 
He expreſſed great pleaſure at ſeeing: Rigby; and 
welcomed him very hearyly to the country again: 


_ aſſured him, that he was happier now than ever : 


and to his reſolution he was indebted for it. And 
you ſee, diele ſaid: he, we ſhall have an in- 
** creaſe in our family ſoon; pointing to his wile, 


; who: began-10-ſhew very round about the waiſt. 


May it increaſe your happineſs too,” ſaid Rig- 


I have. no doubt of it,” returned Wilcox; 
generoſity has placed it on 


** a permanent footing:“ 


Fut we ſhall have another wedding ſoot; Our 
douſin Lydia will be lady Crawford in a few days,” 


I aſſure 


* 
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I aſſure you, Mr. Wilcox,” replied Miſs Bennet, 
aſſuming more ſpirit than uſual upon this occaſion, 
«that your intelligence wants confirmation.“ 

As the ſpoke, a blaſh covered her face. Wilcox 
laughed loudly at her pretended delicacy ; and his 
wife wore a very ſignificant ſmile. Rigby, who was 
not in the ſecret, -withed her every happineſs that 
the nuptial ſtate could afford her, whenever ſhe en- 
tered into it, This addreſs only ſerved to -pique her 
the more; and ſhe replied,” that the was much ob- 
liged to him for his good withes.. | ; 

When Wilcox and his wife preſſed Rigby to come 
and ſee them frequently, he informed them of his 
having a companion with him in the country, whom 
he had brought from Cambridge. They deſired 
that might be no prevention; for they ſhould be ve- 
ry glad to ſee any friend of his, He thanked them, 
and departed. | 
Hle was received in the moſt friendly manner alſo 
at Mr. Bennet's, to whom he introduced Hillaſton ; 
and foon after took him ro Mr. Wilcox s. As he had 
prepared the way tor his reception, his ſilence and 
ſingularity were not ſo much obſerved ; and having 
nothing to-provoke his ſpleen or reſentment, he be- 
came à ſociable creature-; and, though not ſo A- 
greeable as the ladies could with, yet he was not in- 
tolerable, 1 N 8 a 8 
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FILLASTON, who went under the name . 
1 che Mad Gentleman, in the country, uſed to 
take many ſolitary walks; and in a ſhort time knew 
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the country all over; and, having told his friend that 
he had occaſion to go home, promiſed ſoon to return 
again; and accordingly ſet out on bis intended jour- 
ney. In his abſence, Rigby went to ſee his old friend 


7265 Mrs. Wilcox; and found Sir Thomas Crawford there 


who, as he was informed, was an admirer of Miſs 
Bennet. His character, fortune, and perſon, were 
unexceptionable; and as his propoſals to Mr. Bennet 


were very, generous, he was received on the molt fa- - 


vourable footing. by the father. If any thing, he was 


rather too old for his daughter, being near thirty : 


except that, and'a want of inclination for him, the 
could have no reaſonable objection to comply with 
her father's wiſhes, Mrs; Wilcox could not at firſt 
give any gueſs. at the cauſe why: ſhe obſtinately 
1 Sir Thomas. She hardly erer would remain 

with him alone ; expreſſing her diflike of kim in pri- 
vate to her, and in public declaring to him her a ver- 
ſion to matrimony. Sir Thomas, who had good 


friends in Mr. Bennet, and in Wilcox and his wife, 


determined, by aſſiduity and true affection, to re- 
move, if poſſible, her objeclions; nor could her 
couſin conceive why ſhe ſhould refuſe to be Lady 
Crawford. The cauſe was yet a ſecret; but as 
women, perhaps from a ſimilarity: of ſentiment, can 
ſooner perceive what paſſes in each others breaſts, 
and noc out the motives that actuate their conduct, 
fooner than the other ſex ; ſo Mrs. Wilcox thought 
ſhe had penetrated into the myſtery, but waited for 
Further proofs, before the acquainted her couſin with 
I OR RP te 
The viſit of Rigby, when Sir Thomas Crawford 
was in the prefance of his miſtreſs, ſettled the affair 
at once. The candid and ingenuous Lydia was much 
diſtreſſed, in the thoughts of receiving a perſon well 
Whom ſhe could not bear, and appearing cool and 
indifferent td him who really, though ignorantly, 
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poſſeſſed her heart. She therefore could not help 
treating Sir Thomas with a ſeverity and pride the had 
never thewn before: her conduct had ever indicat- 
ed more indifference and careleſſneſs than thorough 
diſlike; but now it was intirely altered. 

Mrs. Wilcox was not long at a loſs for the rea- 
ſons of this change: and as the had a great eſteem 
for the man who had ſo generouſly and unſolicited 
eſpouſed her cauſe, and procured her happineſs, ihe 
was not diſpleaſed at theſe.. tokens of her cuſin's 
regard for him: but ſhe determined to draw then 
from her own mauth: and the next day, when they 
were alone, ſhe went into the kitchen, and returning 
after a ſffort ſtay to the parlour, where Miſs Bennet 

was, and affecting an air of concern and ſurpriſe, 
„Lord, my dear, I have heard very diſagreeable 
« news.“ 23 

„What is it?“ e 

Poor Mr. Rigby, going from hence laſt night 
was thrown from his horſe, and hurt himſelf dan- 
gerouſly.“ | 

Lydia ſtarted from her ſeat, and in the agony 
of her heart claſped her hands together and ex- 
claimed, Oh, my God !” then falling into her 
chair again, pale and almoſt lifeleſs, fainted away. 

Mrs. Wilcox had no power to tell her that ſhe was 
deceived, ſo much was the agitated, and the heartily 
repented her putting her ſcheme in agitation. Ter- 
rified as ſhe was, yet ſhe gave every aſſiſtance ia her 
power, and when the was recovered entreated her to 
forgive her. 5 1 73% 

For what?“ ſaid Lydia. 1 
For frightening you thus. But I aſſure 10 

« that I would: nat have done ſo if I thought 
* would have had ſuch a violent and inſtant effect 

upon you, for it was only a ſcheme to find out 
* whether ſome ſuſpicions of mine were juſt or not.“ 
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* Ah,” ſaid Lydia, the whiteneſs of her cheeks 
changing to a faint red, why have you thus dif. 
. * trefled me Why would you employ fo cruel an 
* artifice to expoſe me ?” | 

Indeed, my dear couſin, I confeſs that it was 
** cruel, and I have been very heartily 'frightened 
by it; but a woman's curiofity you know will 
„ cairy her a great length, and mine is fatish- 
ed. Tf I had attempred to have drawn the ſecret 
of your heart from you in any other manner, 
there would have been ſome room for equivocati- 
on, and I never ſhould have been thoroughly ac- 
« quainted with it—But now— * | 

Aye, now indeed you have learned my folly 
and unhappineſs, But do not,” added the with a 
figh, (do not let my weakneſs be known, I beſeech 
r N 

Mrs. Wilcox affured her ſhe might depend upon 
her prudence and ſecreſy, premiſing ber faithfully 
to conceal this matter even from her huſband. 

_ Lydia forgave her the deceit that extorted the 
| _eonfeffion; of her affection for Rigby from her; and 

when ſhe had recovered from the ien, found that 
the was benefited by the difcovery, as ſhe could now 
talk freely to her friend concerning her ſituation, 
and open her heart without reſerve: by her means 
too Rigby was frequently invited over to ſee them, 
and the was indulged in the enjoyment of his com- 


©? 


ao and converfation. This gave her great plea- 


re in one ſenſe, while it made her unhappy in 
ancther. Much ſatisfaction aroſe from the fight of 


| the object of her regard; but he was unconſcious of 


it; and the had the mortification to fee him totally 
indifferent, whilft her on apprehenſive delicacy 
_. forbade her to ſhew him the leaſt preference, and 
The trembled leſt an unguarded word or action 
ſhould lead him to the knowledge of what paſſed in 
ker diſtracted boſom. | b f _ | 
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Mrs. Wilcox was not without hope, but, by 
frequently ſeeing and converſing with the amiable 
and ſenſible Lydia, Rigby's heart would be touch- 
ed, or that he would perceive ſome ſmall 'indicati- 
ons of her ſentiments ſo favourable to him, which. 
would be ſufficient to embolden him to open his 
heart to her. But the ſeaſon wore away in that 
manner, and they ſaw him prepare for his departure 
with great anxiety. «© . 

Hillaſton had returned again to Rigby within a 
fortnight, and as he was treated in a manner that 
pleaſed him at the farmer's, he conceived a great 

' tking and friendſhip for the Whole family. il- 
kins's eldeſt daughter, between ſeventeen and eigh - 
teen, was a great favourite of his: he liked the in- 
nocente of her deportment, the fimplicity of lier 
manner, and the ingenuoufneſs of her mind. Fre- 
quently had he, in his ſtern- and uncouth way, given 
her the moſt wholeſome advice. She was pretty, 

and the precepts and example of her mother and 
Mrs. Rigby had fortified her mind with leſſons of 
virtue. Her little heart was grateful to Hillaſton 
for his good-nature and friendſhip ; and ſhe.lament- 

ed his diſtraction, while ſhe admired his ſentiments. 
The truth was, ſhe had been educated rather above 
the ſphere of the farmer's daughters in that country, 
and Hillaſton thought her an object that would 
tempt the defire of ſome country Squire or other. 
An intimacy had ſubſiſted between the Wilkins fa- 
mily and that of one Mr. Pitman, a neighbouring 

N farmer, ever ſince the former ſettled in 

'Berkfhire. He was a man of ſtrict integrity, had an 

eſtate of about two hundred and fifty pounds a year, 
and rented a farm of about four hundred more. He 
had two daughters, and as ous Fog z the eldeſt of 
whom was a country beau. His father bred him 

up entirely in the knowledge of-agriculture : and he 

had made as many conqueſts among the fair ruſtics, 

L | as 
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as his brother fops have done among the dames 6f 


quality in the town. They lived between five and 


fix miles from Wilkins's houſe; and in the frequent 
viſits of the girls backwards and forwards he fixed 
the eyes of affection upon Hannah Wilkins, and ſhe 
did not diflike the ſmart appearance of Tom Pitman, 
Hlillaſton had ſeen them often together, obſerved the 


ſymptoms of mutual regard, and had conceived no 
very good opinion of young Pitman; but he would 


not attempt to ſay any thing to Hannah about it, 
and therefore was ſilent till he ſaw whether his ſuſ- 
picions would be confirmed or not. During the 
_fortnight that he had been abſent the Miſs Picmans 
made a viſit at Mr. Wilkins's, and ſtaid there a week, 
the brother coming over occaſionally to ſee them: 


when they went away, Mrs. Wilkins promiſed to 


let Hannah go and ſtay with them, but could not 
{pare her younger daughter at the ſame time; there- 
fore ſoon after Hillaſton returned ſhe went over to 
Pitman's. During her reſidence there it entered into 

_ -- Hillaſton's head, that this would be a good opportu- 
nity for young Pitman to improve with the-credu- 
locus and innocent Hannah. He would not make 


the good people unhappy by communicating his 
opinion of Tom Pitman, whoſe principles he deteſt- 


ed; but on the afternoon of the day on which ſhe 
had appointed to.come home, and which ſhe could 
not break through, he ſet out with an intention to 


meet her on the road. On that afternoon. tea Han- 


„nah Wilkins, attended: by the two Miſs Pit mans, 
and their brother, alſo ſet out for Mr. Wilkins's. 


It was the intention of the two girls to ſee their 
companion half way, which they accordingly.did, 

and then took their leaves, after recommending her 
to the care of their brother, and proceeded Me- 


_ wards, - 
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Pit man was now in the ſituation he wiſhed. He 
had not failed to improve. the many. opportunities 
that her ſtay at his father's had afforded him; and 
but too ſucceſsful had he been in perſuading the 
unſuſpecting Hannah that he was doatingly fond of 

her, found the way to pleaſe her, and ſhe really 
loved him. How difficult is it for a girl who loves 
to keep within the. ſtrait line of diſcretion, to. repel 
the approaches of a man who is dear to her ! Han- 
nah, though pure as the fallen ſnow in heart 
and intention, yet was not able to treat her admirer 
with proper ſeverity : and while ſhe was giving him 
proofs of her regard, was betraying. herſelf: and 
his guilty heart, at that inſtant, was planning ſchemes 
for her overthrow: To be left alone with her there- 
fore in this manner was extremely agreeable to him : 
nor was it diſpleaſing to her to be in ſuch a ſituation : 
with him, that ſhe could hear his vows without in- 
terruption. She leaned upon his arm to help her in 
her walk; and he breathed forth his affection for 
her with great volubility and earneſtneſs. She liſten- 
ed with attention, and believed it all. How inſatu- 
ating are the honied words of thoſe we love! Con- 
vinced of his paſſion by his proteſtations, her heart 
underwent unuſual palpitations. Dangerous deluſi- 
on | They were to paſs through the ſkirt of a wood 
in their road home. They had juſt entered it—Pit- 
man made a ſtumble: he had ſprained his ancle, as 
be pretended. The compaſſionate Hannah entreat- 
ed him to ſit till he recovered himſelf. No, he would 
go on: but he was prevailed on at laſt, and a 
Freen- ſod fſeat,” that naturally roſe round the foot 
of an oak, very fortuniitely pre ſented itſelf: thi- 
ther they retired and repoſed themſelyes. : The ten- 
der Hannah lamented the accident in the moſt pi- 
-tiful manner, the lover made light of it, rubbed his 
»ancle; and declared it would ſoon be well. But, 
| | 2 * e 
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aid he, you can give me a "ſpeedy cure for i it—a 
*© balmy kiſs” | 
A kiſs could not be refuſed but that afforded 
fuch exquiſite delight, he muſt have another. Weak 
was the reſiſtance which poor Hannah made to the 
familliarities, yet conſiſtent with virtue, which Pit- 
man attempted. Her condeſcenſion, and the good 
opinion ſhe had of him, threw her more off her 


3 and now was the time to uſe that gentle 


orce with which he had already triumphed over ma- 
ny victims of his paſſion: he accordingly began the 
attack, and proceeded to lengths which alarmed 
Hannab, and which ſhe repulſed, with a proper and 
becomingſpirit. Tom knew this was a loneſome place: 
and his favourite maxim was, which experience had 
confirmed, that women muſt be forced to what they 
ke; and accordingly he determined to make the 
beſt of his time and opportunity. Poor Hannah, 
who found herſelf overpowered by his ftrength, ad- 

ded ſereams to her ſtruggles in hopes of . 
fome aſſiſtance to her. Weak and breathleſs, her 


reſiſtance rew fainter : and he had almoſt effected 
E when Hillaſton, who had heard ſome- 


bis purpo 
body's cries, appeared in ſight but knowing Han- 
 nah's dreſs made up to the ſpot where Pitman had 
deſigned to triumph over her. 

Oh Mr. Hillaſton, 75 faid ſhe, © I am very 
4 glad to ſee you.“ 

perhaps you may not,” ſaid he with his uſual 
- compoſure : ** but, :nflent boy, what is the rea- 
* = you ha ve treated” this girl in ſo baſe a man- 
« ner?” 


What is that, to you,” replied Pitman; ws © 


had a mind to it ?” 5 

Iwill tell you what it is to me,” replied: be, 
knitting his brows, his eyes glaring wh uncom- 
mon ferocity : that girl has been impoſed on by 
you, and I 2 it; [ rhyrefore wanted to be 


« aſſured . 
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« affured whether I was right or no. I find I am: 
« and therefore not to hurt this fooliſh girl's cha- 
racer, and to preſerve the peace of l L 
« will-punifh you myſelf for this attempt.“ 

« You muſt be able firſt,” ſaid Pitman, whoſe 
fame at cudgel playing and boxing was. known all 
over the country. ; | 

&« Pl convince you of that directly,“ replied Hil- 
laſton, throwing down his hat, and going up to his 
antagoniſt; whom, maugre his reſiſtance, he lifted,, 

and dathed him to the ground. | 

„Lie there,” ſaid he, till TI am at leifure to- 
« complete your puniſhment.” | | 

Pitman, who was not much hurt, roſe with terms 
of defiance, and again provoked Hillaſton, wh 


# 


ſoon reduced him to his former ſituation. i | 

« $tir on your peril,” ſaid he, and J will make 
« you an example to all raſcals in the county.“ 

Then turning about to a young hazle that was 
near him, he took out his knife, and began to cut a 
good ſizeable fwitch with great deliberation. 

Poor Hannah fat a breathleſs and terrified ſpecta- 
tor of this ſcene : ſhe would have interpoſed in fa- 
vour of Pitman, if ſhe dared ; but convinced of her 
defender's madneſs, ſhe was as much afraid, as if 
the had offended him. | 

Pitman, whilft Hillaſton was clearing the ſwitch: 
which he had cut from the leaves and little twigs, ; 
began to conſider that he was in bad hands; that. . * 
the ſuperiority of his enemy's ſtrength had been 
ſufficiently proved; and that it would be ridicul- 
ous to make another trial of it. If therefore he could: 
get the heels. of him once, he truſted tro his own 
ſwiftneſs to diſengage him from an adventure which 
ſeemed likely to terminate in his diſgrace ; beſides, 
he had every thing to fear from the madneſs and 
deſperation of his foe. He had not ſuffered ſo muck 
from the two falls he had, as to prevent his running; 
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therefore, white Hillaſton's back was turned, he 
roſe on his hands and knees, and, creeping away 
ſilently, got up and took to his heels with all his 
ſpeed. Billaffon turning about miſſed him, and juſt 
ads fight of-him at a diſtance. He flung — 
the knife and ſtick; which he had now properly 
Prepared for the purpoſe he deſigned, and with a- 
+ mazing ſpeed purſued the ſugitive ; who on the o- 


ther hand, hegring the ſteps of Hillaſton, exerted | 


all his ſtren gth and. (wiftneſs: The chaſe did not 
laſt long ; — he was ſoon overtaken. _ 

Po you mean to murther me. ?” ſaid Pitman. 

* No; I have more regard to 
want to ſhew your miſtreſs what a pretty fellow 
** attempted to raviſh her.” 

So ſaying he lugged his priſoner along ; who when 
he attempted to ſtruggle, was told that his reſiſtance 
would only make him uſe him worſe than he deſigned, 
The other believed it, and walked back quietly: _ 
When they arrived: at the place- where Hannah 
Was till fitting, Hiltaſton took up his knife which 
he put in his pocket very deliberately ;'then taking 

the ſwitch alſo, thus addreſſed his companions, 

I believe, Hannah, you are ſufficiently puniſh- 
« ed for the miſ-placed confidence you had in this 
* rogue z who taking advantage of your good opi- 
« nion of him, wanted to rob you of your virgin 
.4« honour. | You are mortified enough, I fancy.; but 
64 ou. would have been more ſo, when this raſcal, 
«* having compleated your ruin, would have pub- 
& liſhed your. ſhame, and brought ſorrow and di- 

grace on your unhappy parents. For, be aſſur- 
ed, that the man who would make ſuch an attempt 
. as he has done, would not ſcruple to expoſe you 
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0 had he effected it. I know the law would punith 


+ him ſeverely for this aſſault; but it would be 
, detrimertal to your character, - ſhocking to your 


— 2 and, among the villa inous and unthink- 
f 1 ing 


myſelf: but I 
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“ ing part of his ſex, he would be applauded, and 
you alone would ſuffer. To prevent this ſhall be 
6 my taſk ;' and I will take care that he ſhall have 
«.no.cauſe to boaſt of this evening's ſucceſs. 

% As for you, Sir, I ſhall be your beſt friend: 
« and the timely and ſeaſonable correction I ſhall 
give yo, will, perhaps, fave you from exem- 
plary puniſhment, for ſome adventures you might 
« otherwiſe hereafter atchieve. I will ſend you 

home as you deſerve, beaten” with many. ftripes ; 
and, inſtead: of cauſing ſhame and diſgrace to 
fall on her too credulous head, and thoſe of her 


% innocent and unhappy parents, you ſhall ſuffer in 
« the fleſh.” : 

So ſoying, he ſeized his right wrift with his left 
hand, and puſhing him from him, began to lay on 
his back, . ſhoulders, and arms, with the fwitch be 
had; crying at the-ſame. time, This will break. 
no bones.” + | ESL 
Shame prevented Pitman's . roaring out; but as 
Hillaſton ſtruck with heait and good will, he writh- 
ed and twiſted, from the ſmart occaſig ned by the 
ſtrokes. ä ; 

The inſtrument of correction ſoon failed: And 
now,“ ſaid he, ** if you ſeek revenge, I aſſure 
„you, when next I fee you, this ſhall be a flea- 
& bite to what you ſhall have. I ſuppoſe ſhame 
« will prevent your relating this circumſtance, as 
you will get no great honour by it. One thing 
4 is, ] ſhall conceal it; and I promiſe that Hannah 
„ ſhall —But now you ſee child, what a poor beaten 
« abje& boy this is, who would have deprived you of 
your peace for ever. Go home and mend your 
„ ways.” ; 

Pitman: took his advice, and went homewards, 
without ſaying a- word to them, | 
Though heartily incenſed at the treatment he had 
met with, and ſore with tae ſtripes he had received 


. . 


; N 7 he 
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he found cn mature conſideration, that it would not 

. Tedound to his honour to make the ſtory known; 
and therefore thought it more prudent to conceal it, 
and put up with what had bappened, rather than 

either provoke Hillaſton's further wrath, whom he 

conſidered as a madman, or loſe his character as a 

clever fellow in the country; which would inevita- 
bly be the conſequence, it this affair ſhould come to 

ht. | 

= the mean time Hillaſton, taking up his ſtaff, 
aſked Hannah if ſhe was ready to go home. To 


which ſhe. replied, ſhe was ; and deſiring her to 


lean upon his arm, they went homewards. On his 
way he ordered her not to mention any thing of this 

affair at home ; and repreſented 10 her, that the 
world wou'd be apt to ſuppoſe matters had pm. 
ed farther than they really did ; and gave her very 
go advice with regard to her future conduct wit 


- "Pitman, He ſpoke in the gentleſt and moſt tender 


manner to her; and, on that occahon, feemed to 
have thrown afide that ſternneſs which in every other: 
circumſtance fo ſtrongly marked his character. 
When they arrived at Wilkins's, the: appearance 
of Mr, Hillaftoa and Hannah was eaſily accounted 
for. He met Mr. Pitman and her; and the latter 
"having buſineſs at home, recommended her to his 
care, and he accordingly conducted her ſafe. home. 
However, Hannah had not got rid of her fright, 
and ſhie looked pale and ill. This alarmed her mo- 


E ther, who preſſed her to tell her what ailed her: 


But ſhe refuſed to do fo, till Mr Hiltaſton gave her 


0 ;- for ſhe told him ſhe could not think of 
hi 


ding this affair from her mother. He conſented 
The ſhould reveal it: and, when Mrs. Wilkins came 
to thank him, with tears in her eyes, for the kind 
part he had acted towards her daughter, he told 
. he deſired nothing more than that ſhe ſhould 
wonceal it, from her huſband at leaſt, till he Was 

add | : gone, 


—— 
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gone, and till ſhe ſhould learn whether there was 
any notice taken of it in the Pitman family. She 
conſented, and every thing was quiet. Hannah Wil- 
kins, however, could not he'p informing Rigby of the 
behaviour of his friend, and he was more aſtoniſh- 
ed thanever at the oddity of his manner, while his 
heart ſeemed fraught with virtuous ſentiments, and 
his actions teſtified his regard for juſiice. Time only 
could explain the cauſe of theſe ſeeming contradic- 
tions. - : 
As the ſeaſon approached for their return to 
Cambridge, they prepared for their journey, and 
22 it in the ſame manner that they came, 
ut without meeting any thing extraordinary. Hil- 
laſton, during the walk, aſſured Rigby of his good 
opinion of him, and told bim he would foon give 


him the greateſt proof of it. He viſited him two or 


three times after he went to Cambridge. He had 


deen abſent for a month, and his friend could not 


imagine the cauſe of his long ſtay. At laſt he came, 
and entering into Rigby s, chamber, threw himſelf 
into a chair, without eaking a word. As he was 
accuſtomed to do what he pleaſed, Rigby ſaid no- 
thing to him ; but looking in his face, perceived a 

eat alteration. Grief and affliction had aſſumed 
the place of wildneſs and horror, and his whole ap- 
pearance indicated diftreſs.—** I fear you are not 


„well, Hillaſton,” ſaid Rigby, let ſomething be 


* got for you, and have ſome proper advice.” 
Oh,“ replied he, with a figh, that ſeemed to 


ſhatter all his bulk, my diſorder is beyond the 


reach of medicine or advice. Will phyſic cure 


* the paſſions? Will it give peace to the ſoul, har- 
* rowed. with guilt > Will it reſtore peace to the 
mind, agonized even to diſtraction? Will it eraſe 
* ffom my memory the traces of the ſcenes I have 


* paſſed through ? Or will any advice compoſe my 
| . - * diſturb- 
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— diſturbed ſpirit ? No Anguiſh, ſhame apd 
« miſery remain for me. Why was I born? Or 
why do I exiſt ? I ought to have put an end to a 
being that is ſo replete with woe. T have deter- 
mined to open my heart to you, Rigby; you 
ſhall know the cauſe of my wretchednels ; you 
5 only ſhall know that which is an impenetrable 
„te myſtery to the reſt of the world. —Lock the door, 
4 and let no other human ear be acquainted with it. 
Sufficient are my own feelings and remorſe, But, 
Rigby, I fear thou wilt henceforward, deteſt and 
abhor me. Yet, if you do, pity my ſufferings — 
Guilty though I am, great is my puniſhment, 
and feyerely do I expiate my crimes. Nature 
which gave me ſtrong paſſions, and formed me 
of a een diſpoſition, only laid the founda- 
tion of my miſery, and my breaſt' is the manſion 
of deſpair. Give me thy attemion, my friend, 
« if my horrible ſtory will ſuffer you. Oh ! that 
« my brain would burſt into dab and then I 
bt e ſhould be relieved. Ihelieve I am flighty ſome- 
1 * times; the world thinks me a lunatic—Would to 
Es - * Heaven I were ſo!” - | 
I The tears ſtood in his eyes as he ſpoke ; he co- 
vered his face, expreſſiye of the ſevereſt and moſt 
' poignant anguiſh, with his haud, and wept” aloud. 
The aftoniſhed Rigby ſat gazing at him, loft in ſi- 
lent wonder; his benevolent heart diſſolved with 
A :...5 "RG 5 
; * This laſt month,” faid Hillaſton, I formed 
the deſign of imparting my hiſtory to you; but 
nas no hint tending to adiſcovery of it ever eſcaped 
*- my lips, it required ſome practice to accuſtom my- 
2 i to utter them; and inure me to the ſound. 
dice I faw you laft I have walked, notwithſtand- 
A " *ing the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, above three. hun- 
<gred. miles. In the midſt of barren” heaths ard 


i 


ce 


1225 
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« pathleſs mountains, where no ear heard, and no 
« eye ſaw me, I haye mingled my complaints with 
« the howling of the tempeſt, and have added my 
*« groans and ſighs to the fury of the ſtorm. I have, 
« at length, brought myſelf to bear once more 
« Hear it. 

« My father had an eſtate of about ſeven hundred 
„ pounds a year, upom the borders of this county, 
«and in Suffolk, which it joins. He died when I 
« was very young, and left me all his property, 
„ chargeable with a jointure of three hundred 
„ pounds a year to my mother, and a portion to 
« my ſiſter of ſeven thouſand pounds. He had but 
«© us two, I am the elder by near two years. Our 
„ infancy *paſſed like other children, and was re- 
„ markable for little elſe than the affection I con- 
« ceived for my ſiſter. We were always together, 
« and, as we lived retired, had few other com- 
„ panions. | | z 


When I was ſent to ſchool 1 always longed to 
„ bear home with her, and never was ſo happy as 


« in her ſociety. This defire grew upon me; and, 
as advanced in years, I found it more ſenſibly. 
« Her converſation was my greateſt ſatisfaction, 
* her company my only enjoyment, The tendereſt 
i friendſhip ever ſubſiſted between us; and, under 
that name, the criminal and guilty paſſion Which 
« has deſtroyed my peace firſt got foundation. | 

In due time I was ſent to this univerſity, where 
« ] was matriculated; and being ſo near home, I 
„went frequently thither. Anna was then about. 


1 ſixteen, and her opening charms only added to 


% my flame. I dreaded to examine the cauſe of my 
« uneaſineſs when I left her, or the pleaſure I felt 


in her preſence: but it was neceſfaty that I ſhould 


do ſo 3 and I trembled with horror at my own. 


« picture. I tried what abſence would do, and re- 
r . | 6 mained, 


| 
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„ mainedaway fix months, without ever ſecibg her. 
* This behaviour produced ſeveral letters from my 
« mother, and ſeveral from my ſiſter, reprehend- 
ing my coolneſs, and chiding me in the moſt 
gentle terms, for abſenting myſelf; . The inno- 
cent, the virtu6us maid, only ſought the wel- 
fare and pleaſure of her baſe and unnatural bro- 
«© ther; I obeyed: the requeſts contained in theſe 


'"R-N 


“ letters, and returned home. But this viſit ſerved * 


„ more effectally to make me miſerable. I could 
** no longer doubt the exiſtence of this fatal paſſion. 
„I knew the.heinouſneſs of my crime, and  endea- 
“ youred to repreſs all thoughts of it. Unable to 


% ſtay any longer in her preſence, I left the army 


of a tender mother, and the affectionate em- 
„ braces of a lovely filter, and returned to my 
e ſtudies ; but in vain did I attempt to apply myſelf 
to them, My diftraQted ima gination could receive 


but one idea, and that was the only one which, 
dy the laws of ſociety, nature 1 I was 


forbidden to indulge. Whole days have I ſpent 


A in tears, and all night have lamented my wretch- 


% ed ſituation. _.- 
- *- 4 "This conflict affected my ſpirits, . and brought 
on a ſevere fit of {flnefs. Wou'd to God that 1 
had died! A long while did I remain delirious, 
„% and Anna's name was ever in my mouth. When 
I recovered my ſenſes, the firſt object that I faw 
vas the dear girl at my bedſide, adminiſtring the 
proper things to me that had been ordered. This 
was more than I could bear; yet I firmly believe 
“ her aſſiſtance contributed to reſtore me to my 
* health; but my fituation was intolerable, and 
* the only means of ſafety for me was to fly from 
Hanger. This reſolution 1 formed while I was 
* yet upon the bed of ſickneſs, A voyage to the Eaſt 
2 fadies ſeemed molt likely to be of a long conti- 


) 


* 
1 4 % 
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oa _ © nuances 
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«4 nuancg; and, perhaps, from the change of cli- 
% mate, to prove fatal to me. Thither I deter- 
„ mined to go. | | 
When my intention was communicated to my 
„ mother, ſhe uſed every argument in her power, to 
«<. perſuade me againſt the deſperate attempt; Anna 
joined her, but all in vain ; and I threatened to go 
„as a common failor, if ſhe would not procure me. 
the proper neceſſaries No entreaties, thovgh all 
« my friends intereſted themſelves on the occaſion, 
could induce me to remain in England” | 
Have you not,” ſaid they, every thing that a 
man can wiſh for; an affluent fortune, affection- 
ate relations, and an happy independancy ? 
What do you deſire ?—and w iy ſhould you tempt 
the dangers of the ſeas and viciſſitude of chmates ? 
why ſhould you ſubjeQ yourſelf to the arbitrary 
command of ſome imperious captain, whoſe inſo- 
lent behaviour may occaſion you much unhappi- 
neſs? What urges you to ſeek your own deſtruce.. 
tion # : 1 | . | | 3 
Had I not cauſe enough? a cauſe ſufficient to 
* make me abhor myſelf, the world, and every. 
thing. But this fatal ſecret I carefully concealed, 
«© and quitted the boſom of my friend, my parent, 
% and my country; in hopes either to perith, or loſe 
© the remembrance of my woes. 


LC 


= 
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% pared, and I went off ſecretly to London, with- 
5 out ever taking leave of my family, Well Lknow. 
te the tears that have fallen from my worthy mothen. 
e eyes on this account: but I had not reſolution e- 
©« nough to face her and my ſiſter and takea laſt fare- 
© well. I wrote to her, aſſigning that as the reaſon 
{© for my ſudden departure. The hurry of getting a 


4 way, and the novelty of my ftation, amuſed my; 
*© mind; and 1 began to form ſomehopes of for 


«petting in time the evil that g embittered the 
” Lb! EK + happineſs 


* 


— 


Evxery thing proper for my departure was pre- 
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41 

66 happ ineſs of my lt Ae. But I deceived myſel{—the 40 x 

K delafion- quickly vaniſhed, when, l was left to « 6 

* myſeiſ—TI ſaw the land leſfen to my fight with 40 7 

* tranſports of joy. When it entirely vaniſhed,” — 4 f 

Thus may my guilt diſappear:“ ſaid I, thus may &« J 

my criminal flame be utterly extinguillied, x | « þ 

„ but that was not fo eaſily effected. The vulture « 5 

*« of Prometheus tore my liver inceſſantly, and the 2M 

«, worm that never died to me gnawed my heart. « y 

ce My imagination, heated too violently to cool 4 4 

“ ſoon again, repreſer.ted the ſituation of my fami- 40 

ly in the moſt diſtreſſing fight Should my mother « f. 

die, my ſiſter, my lovely helpleſs ſiſter would be « 9 

& left without a friend to guard her: her fortune, « * 

« which would be conſiderable in caſe of my death, 4 b 

« alſo would tempt the hand of violence. What 4 * 

« muſt. ſhe do ?—the thought, was diſtraQion it “ 

employed my thoughts by day, it returned to my « & 

% dreams by night. My active fancy has carried me « n 

© back to thoſe delightful ſpots, where, once inno- "pL 

« cent and pure, ] have 15 beheld the charms, of. « f 

a a lifter, and enjoy ed her ſprightly and ſenſible con- « fl 

„ yerſe, without a crime. Dangers have preſented 4 9 

<«< themſelves, the ready arm of a brother always =_ 

4e extricated her: I ſnatched her to my arms, when «ys 

e ſome invincible power has torn me from her, and « 2 

c hurled me down precipices, whence like the rebel & 2 

64 angels, T have thought myſelf ages falling. When Ws 

* I awoke, the cold ſweat has ſtood on my, brow, 9 & 

1 af. horror chilled my limbs, and my gut & n 

«« foul was left a prey to deſpair,  'The daſhing, of & t, 

«" the waves, the whiſtling of the winds Robes wo | « +, 

_« ſhrouds, the creaking of the ſhip augmented my . 

ee terrors, and heightened my anguiſh. Many a night 4 f. 

4 have I ſtarted from my bed, and endured. the fury « F 

„ gf the tempeſt, which che boldeſt mariner has 4 4 

e Jhrunk'from rather than my own diſtracted thoughts * 
x 2 Tg greater diſlance 1 was from e's the 
8 | al on | ve, were. 


_ 


0 0-00: 4. 4:0: F, © 2 
4 more ſeyere was my diſtreſs. I could turn my 
thoughts only to that ſpot where I had experi- 
enced all the pleaſure 1 ever knew, and where 
alas! my woes began. Careleſs of myſelf, and 
indifferent whether I ſurvived the voyage or not, 
I underwent hardſhips, and inured myſelf to la- 
bours-that did not at all concern me; and which, 
by no means I had occaſion or was neceſſitated 
to do. This employment ſerved to amuſe me, 
whilſt, at the ſame time, it ſtrengthened my bo- 
dy, and accuſtomed me to bear fatigues. 
My original defign, when I firſt went out, was 
to remain in the country: but that 1 could not 
do, ſo great was my anxiety to return home, 
With the firſt ſhip that failed for Europe I em- 
barked, and at laſt arrived at home. The kind 
Joy we met from my poor mother 1ejoiced 
to ſee me, and the embraces of my fiiter,\. only 
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found that Anna had no great regard for bim 


* 2 


« encreaſed the flame that deſtroyed me. Indeed N! 
my features were ſo mcuh altered when I return- | 
« ed, what from the change of climate, and what 14 
from the ferocity they had contracted in a con- x 
„ ſtant war with myſelt, that they hardly knew me. "oh 
« They lamented the hardſhips I had undergones "nt 
which had thus metamorphoſed me ; and. witn ., 
« their tenderneſs and care endeavoured: to allevi- 1 
« ate my paſt ſufferings : but this was throwing Wl. 
« oil on the fire, bo! 
„While I had been abſent, Sir Andrew Clem Ws 
e ents, a Baronet of good fortune and ancient: fa- 1 | 
* mily, paid his addreſſes to my ſiſter. I began Wt 
* to conceive an hatred to him; and, as I had nap, 48 
« reaſon, ſincerely ondemned myſelf : yet I — * fi 1 
* not help viewing im in the light of a rival. 11x > a 
cc Wet 


He was capricious and proud ; vain of his talens 
and accompliſhments, and plumed himſelf” very 
pk 3y | „ much 
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much on his family. He had but a narrow ſoul; 
and] did not believe he was formed to render my ſi- 


ſterhappy . However, as ſhe was a very fine woman 


he was extremely aſſiduous in paying his addrefles 
to her. As Thad arrived at age during my being 
abroad, my mother made it a point that I ſhould 
celebrate it on my return ; and accordingly pre- 
parations for that purpoſe were made, and our 


friends were all invited. Among the reſt Sir An- 
drew Clements came, who, it was imagined, 


would ſoon be allied to our family, as my mother 
ſeemed to eſpouſe his cauſe. Amidſt all the gaie- 


* ty and mirth that ſach a meeting occaſioned, 


I was joyleſs; my own fituation miſerable, un-en- 
deated with any ſocial pleaſure, preſented itſelf to 
my view with aggravated horror. Why ſhould 
that love, which is in others the bond of ſociety, 


the chain of happineſs by which the world is link- 


ed together, be thus made a curſe avd miſery to 
me ?” - | 


Thus did I argue with myſelf, and the fight of 


Sir Andrew's gallantries and attention to my ſiſter 


but increafed my miſery. From that hour I con- 
ceived a mortal ayerfion to him: not that I was 
ſingular in the bad opinion I had formed of him, 


for thoſe who had not the ſame cauſe for hatred 


have expreſſed their diſlike of him. Some little 


lights, which I thought his pride occaſioned, in- 


creaſed my averſion. ' I could not forbid him the 
houſe : and my mother wiſhed to ſee het daughter 


poſſeſſed of the title of Lady Clements. I could not 


o 


bear to ſee him, or remain with the family. "Eve- 
ry ſcene of domeſtic happineſs. or. comfort was 


hateful to my eyes, who was debarred of them 


all by the perverſeneſs of my cruel; deſtiny. Too 


long and too deeply had the unnatural paſſion af- 


ſeed me to be eaſily eradicated. . I tried, but 


too 
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too late, the efficacy of prayer, and the duties of 


religion. They only ſhewed my crime in heigh- 
tened colours, and 1 fell into melancholy and deſ- 
pair. Ever had I with the utmoſt care and vigil- 


ance fo well guarded my expreſſions, and regulat- 
ed my actions, that no ſoul ever formed a conjec- 


ture at the cauſe of my melancholy, which was 
viſible to all the world. Accuſtomed to pore ov- 


er my griefs in private, my burdened heart was 
ready to break; and ſome of my actions beſpoke 


a diſtempered brain. 

* As Thad lucid intervals, I recollected fomething 
of what IT had done in my frenzy, and determined 
to be lefs at home than ever: for theſe ſix years 


I have been eternally changing the ſcene, and ; 


ſeeking for diffipation in hopes of forgetting my 
misfortunes; and continual exerciſe has reſtored 


me a little to myſelf. Soon after I firſt formed 
this plan of wandering, Sir Andrew Clements, 


hearing of ſome expreſſions that I had made uſe 
of in the violence of my fury and the rage of my 
heart, which tended to vilify him, or make him 


ridicylous, threatened me with his vengeance. . 


This came to my ears, and exaſperated me, then 
almoſt frantic. 1 fought him in every place that 


there was any probability of finding him alone in: 


but it was very difficult to do this, for hearing 


it reported that I was out of my ſenſes, he always 


ſhunned me. At laſt I met him alone, and on 
foot. I addrefſed myſelf to him: Vou have 


© threatened, Sir Andrew, in a very extraordinary 
manner, whenever you ſhould meet me to break 
your vengeance on me; this is behaviour unbe- 
coming a gentleman : as ſuch I am your equal, 
and ſhall infiſt on your ' affording me the ſatisfac- 
tion you have a right to give me, and I to de- 
mand.” | 
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Ves, Sir,” ſaid he with a ſneer, * when you are in 


— 


your right ſenſes.” 


My addreſſing you in this quiet and peaceable 
manner argues me to be in them now.” 
Pes, but your comparing yourſelf to me ſhows 


the countrary.” 
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© Then how can you think of being allied to me 


. by n with my ſiſter ?“ 


« Becauſe J admire her.” 

« [then told him that he muſt drop all pretenſi- 
ons to her; which he declared he would not: 
and in the courſe of our converſation, he talked 
to me as I thought rather roughly; and not tak- 
ing warning when I defired him to treat me more 
civilly, -as we were walking together, at that 
moment we came to a bridge that was thrown 
over a little ſtream, which was however pretty 
deep ; and he continuing to uſe me ill, my rage 
was then at its height, and I took him in my arms 
and, maugre all his refiſtance, threw him over the 
bridge. I met ſome people within a few yards of 


the ſpot, whom I ſent to his aſſiſtance. They got 


% him out, as T heard afterwards, with ſome difficul- 
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ty: and he was but little hurt, tho' much frighted 
From. that moment his revenge againſt me has 
been implacable : and as he has been much ridi- 
culed in the country about it, for the people do 
not like him, he is determined to have me facri- 
ficed. He imagines me to be half mad, and there- 
in he is not miſtaken: and therefore : prefers my 
being taken out of the way entirely, to the pre- 


* carious ſatisfaction he would receive from a legal 


«c 
40 
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proſecution. Twice have his bra voes attempted 
me before that time when you ſo genereuſly came 


% to my aſſiſtance. I ſaw you ſurpriſed at my man- 
«© ner of treating thoſe fellows : but I'had repented 


66 
* * 
* . = 


of the violence I uſed towards the man that hired 
Sky them, 


[ 
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© them, and thrice have I forgiven him. If he 
* ſhould again preſume upon my lenity, I will not 
„ ſpare him. You alſo thought me ſtrange and 
« churliſh for refuſing to accept thoſe civilities 
which the father oF the boy I ſaved would have 
forced upon me: but could I, the victim of an- 
guith and deſpair, enjoy a ſcene of felicity which 
can never hope to partake? The compariſon 
between my wretched ſtate and his almoſt drove 
me to frenzy. I have now opened my heart to 
« you, Rigby: be my friend, and do not hate me. 
I have firuggled as much as man can do againſt 
this fatal, this deſtructive deſire; and my reaſon 
and happineſs have fallen the ſacrifice to it. I 
mean to take you home with me, and introduce 
you to my mother and ſiſter, My unaccquntable 
conduct, which is ſuppoſed to be the conſequence 
of a diſtracted brain, is the cauſe of great unhap- 
* pineſs to them both. Be it your taſk to ſpeak 
comfort to my afflicted parent: ſooth her ſorrows, 
and give her hopes of my returning to reaſon and 
peace. In every thing, thou worthy young man, 
I will take thy advice with regard to my future 
conduct. My heart is much attached to thee ,; 
„and if, from the ſtrict rectitude of your notions, 
« and your adherence to the laws of honour, you 
<< thall break off your connections with me, yet I 
truſt to that honour to conceal the cauſe of my 
behaviour from the world; and if you ſhould hate 
eme ſor my unintentional guilt, yet ſurely thy com- 
«© paſſionate heart will not refuſe to pity me.“ | 
He ceaſed ; and Rigby fat motionleſs, loſt in 
thought, and froze with horror at the recital of the 
"dreadful ſtory, His eyes were fixed on the ground, 
and his breaſt heaved with heartfelt fighs. His 1ma- 
gination repreſented to him the fatal conſequence of 
this unnatural paſſion. He faw the object of its vio- 
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tence before bim, and only beheld the ruins of a 
man who promiſed in the early part of his life, to 


be an ornament: to ſociety, and a comfort to his 


friends. He had never heard of ſuch a thing before; 
for he conſidered the fiftions of the poets, who deſ- 
cribed ſuch a ſcene of horror, as only calculated to 
inſpire a deteſtation of the crime. Aſtoniſhment 
therefore tied his tongue, and he remained ſilent, 


Hillaſton looked at him attentively, and ſaw in his 


expreſſive countenance, the emotions of his ſoul, 
Had you known,” ſaid he, „the pain I have 
« ſuffered, as well in the relation of this diſmal 


fakt, as the bringing myſelf to a reſolution of 


„ communicating it, you would be more inclined 


ou to offer me your conſolation. © But I 'muſt not ex- 


« pet that, or any other comfort. Alas l I ama 
«© wretch equally deteſted by God and- man, and 
„ muſt never know what peace is, or the kindly 
% confidence of a friend !“ | * 

Hs roſe. His motion, as well as his words, waken- 
ed Rigby from the trance in which he was meditat- 


ing on the ſtory he had heard —© Deſpair,” ſaid he, 
Karting up, is equally the deſtruction of the body 


and ſoul. Avoid it, my friend, for ſuch you are; 
and ſhall be ever to me,“ added he embracing 
him.” *« 'The band of affliction ſhall but unite our 
s ſouls the cloſer : and never ſhall you have cauſe 
© to repent your confidence in me. Though I have 


as yet been a ſtranger to adverſity, I know not 


«© what woes may be in reſerve for me.—Yes, Hil- 
* laſton, my band and = heart are devoted to 
% you; benceforward we thall be more uſeful to 
each other. From my ſoul I pity, I commiſerate 
you, and doubt not but time may make a happy 
* change in you. ſentiments and your affections. 


One great ſtroke in your favour is, your having 


© eaſed your heart of its burden, by communicating 
. n i the 
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* the cauſe of your diſtreſſes to a friend; it is half 
« a cure. Be of good comfort: this dreadful cloud, 
« that has with black and diſmal aſpect, thrown 
« this horrid gloom over the former patt of your 
« days, may yet be diſpelled, and the bright ray 
« of- peace and tranquillity, once more ſhine on 
« your diſtracted foul. I will uſe every endeavour. 
in my power to reſtore you to happineſs and 


> 


oe == 
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40 0 | 
Hiliaſton looked at him for a little time after he 
had ceaſed. —* I am not deceived in you,” ſaid he, 
his heart overwhelmed with tender ſenſations.—— 
Lou are the generous, the kind, the compaſſion- 
ate man I took you for. I may yet be happy, 
added he, the big tear trickling down his —_ 
and you may be the cauſe of it. Forgive me, 
„ Rigby, I am not eaſily moved thus.“ | 
He ſnatched him to his ſwelling breaſt, and pro- 
miſing to return ſoon again, departed, to compoſe - 
himſelf. | 
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V T HEN Hagen went away, Rigby threw” 


| himſelf into his chair, to reflect on what 
had paſſed. Many and various were the thoughts * 
that. racked his brain. He pitied bis friend from 
-- his heart. Dreadful and horrible as the paſſion he 
confeſſed was, yet every thing that he could do was 
tried to expel it from'his breaſt Nor did he indulge 
the deteſta ble, the unatural flame. The conflict he 
endured Was viſible to every body, though none but 
be knew the cauſe. But, when he * that 
a ſiſter was the object of his guilty deſires, his blood 
; : F ran 


4 


. 
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ran cold, and horror ſeized his heart. He had not as 
yet known the een of that paſſion, which either 
conſtitutes the happineſs or miſery of a man's life; 
and could but badly judge of its force, though he had 
ſuch a melancholy example of its effects. He, at 


Alvevents; determined to uſe his utmoſt efforts to 


baniſh this paſſion from his friend's breaſt ; and, 


though there was little likelihood” of it then, he did 


not deſpair of being able to accompliſh it in time. 
But he concluded that would depend on accident 
more than any thing elfe ; and if it were poſſible 
ſqme other woman could be found, amiable enough 
to engage his affections, thought that would be the 
moſt efficacious means of efleQing his cure. He 
formed a notion of what he muſt ſuffer by the pain 
he felt himſelf, and the dreadful agitations the fear- 
ful ſtory had occaſioned in his own boſom when he 
relatec. Thank God,” faid he, that I have no 
e ſiſter, or, perhaps, I might be as truly wretched as 
„ my friend. My uncontroulable paſſions might ſeek 
the ſame object that his have done, and I be ren- 
% deredanother, monſter, for the pity and deteſtation 
of the aſtoniſhed world. - Once more let my thanks 
„ aſcend to Heaven, that has removed this acci- 
dental capſe of fin from me; for Lam as weak 
„ and liable to fall as others.“ | 
Till Hillaſton rerurned to him again, which hap- 
pened in the courſe of a week, he employed himſelf 
almoſt wholly in thinking of him. He received him 
with great affection: and the unhappy Hillaſton ſee- 
med more eaſy than he had been fince he firſt be- 
- "came acquainted with his young friend. I return 
to you now, my dear Rigby, with an heart more 
1 light than it has been for many years: Your kind 
«« conſolation is a balm to my afflicted foul, and your 
+. participation of my woes has eaſed me of Half the 


| load; I find fo great a change in myſelf, that my 
. F be . * deſpondence | 
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* deſpondence begins to give way, and I conceived 
hopes that I may yet be happy enough to meet 
peace and tranquility.” : : 

«« Fear it not,” replied Rigby; © that hope will 
go a great way to effect a cure. Yet you muſt be 
+ weaned from this unhappy affedtion by gentle 
% means. The mind, when wounded, mutt be cu- 
red like the wounds of the body; a remedy that 
operates and heals too haſtily, never has a proper 
1 effect; the malady confined in one place breaks 
out in another. Strong though your paſſions are, 
and, long as you have laboured under this afflict- 
“jon, yet your reaſon is not impaired ; your ſenſes 
are in their full perfection, and you have a ſound 

« judgment. There is a great analogy alſo in the 

6 * 

46 


effects that diſorders of the mind and the body 

have on us. N proportion to the ſtrength of our 
«« nerves, or our corporal powers, a fever ſhall rack 
us more violently than if we were weak and ener- 
« vated. Our ſpirits too, as experience teaches us, 
„have a wondrous effect upon our bodies. You are 
« a remarkable inftance of the truth of-theſe max- 
„ 1ms, and the violence of this dreadful paſſion has 
* kept you in eternal torment ; and none more poig- 
„ nant than your ſelf-condenination. Open your 
heart to me, Hillaſton; let us probe, this wound 
*. to the bottom, before we pretend to heal it.. 

Have I not opened it entirely to you? have I. 
„ not diſplayed my crime and my ſufferings? 

* You have: and every ſymptom that may indi- 
©* cate a relapſe you muſt alſo communicate, for [ 
vill be your mind's phyſician.” 4 3» 

Hillaſton found great relief from his friend's con- 
verſation; and in about a week after, propoſed to 
him, to go along with him to ſee his mother. He 
conſented, and they ſet off as uſual on foot, as the 
houſe was not twenty miles from the univerſity. 5 
5 5 « You' 
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% You will now,” ſaid Hillaſton, ſee my mo- 


£ 
- 


'ther and the ſiſter who has occaſioned, innocently 
occaſioned, all my misfortunes : however I may 
act, take no notice of my behaviour] but ſtay 

there with them two or three days. I promiſe you, 
they will treat you with great care and attention. 
lmay not remain there three hours, and I may 
„ ſtay the whole day; bur I ſhall not ſleep there: 


6 
4 


* 


A „ 


miles of the houſe, and go there in the morning 
be fore breakfaſt.” 

„ Is it not poſlible,” demanded Rigby, for you to 
ſtay there with me? for I ſhall cut an awkward 
figure by myſelf : -befides, if you could only uſe 
% yourſelf to her company and converſation for a 
. 4 ſhort time, you would be more thoroughly ſenſible 
of your ſituation ; your. reaſon would come more 


« effeQually-to your aid, and point out the impoſſi- 


* 


* 


6 
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s bility-of ever gratifying the paſlion you have ſo 


„ unhappily conceived, and fo fatally nouriſhed, for 
“ ſo long a time.” | 

„Ahl Rigby,” ſaid he, I cannot do it: I 
% have endeavoured to accuſtom myſelf to hear 
«© her, to ſee her, to reflect that ſhe is my ſiſ- 
„ ter, and that I am molt unnatural and mon- 
% ſtrous. The conſequence has been that my 
frenzy has returned on me with more fury than 
{© before, and driven me to the greateſt-extremities, 
have lain whole nights in the fields without any 
covering but the heavens, or any pillow but the 


** earth: yet have never ſuffered any inconvenience 
* 


66 grown more robuſt and able to endure them. But 
% now I ain determined to act more diſcreetly, and 


._ ** convincethoſe who imagine me to be deprived of 


« my reaſon, that I am yet, thank God, in the per- 
1 feQenjoyment of my ſenſes, and as capable of per- 
forming my duties in life as any body.” 


for that reaſon, we will ſtop at an inn within three 


from theſe hardſhips z on the (contrary, I have 


Rigby 


TEM ©1989 il 


Rigby commended thisreſolution in him, condem- 
ning his indulging his paſſions, which only ſerved to 
increaſe his woe. e 

% will do every thing I can,“ replied he; but 
the evil is too deeply rooted in my heart, to be ea- 
e ſily diſplaced. If I ſhould not be able to maintain 
my ground and ſtay there, yet I am convinced you 
„vill be treated with peculiar reſpect; for my mo— 
„ther will imagine me to be recovered: by going 
«© again into ſociety: and you are the only perſon 
«© whom for a long time 1 have conſorted with I I 
*© would have you reinſpire my worthy and beloved | 
16 pet with hopes, and you will ftillrender* your- 
« ſelf more agreeable to her.“ u * 

Hillaſton conducted Rigby to the inn where he 

was to ſleep that night, and as he was well known ( 

thereabouts, was treated with great care and tender- 
nets by the people, who were equally pleaſed and 
ſurprized to ſee him with a companion: they were 
all more aſtoniſhed at ſeeing him demean himſelf in 
a mare ſociable manner than he had done for many 
years. Ia the morning they tepaired t6 his houſe, 
and having arrived there pretty eatly, Hillaſton ſent. 
up word to his mother and ſiſter, who were not yet 
riſen, that he and a friend were come to breakfaſt, 

and ſpend the day with them. a2 7 

_ + While they are preparing themſelves, Rigby,” 
© ſaid he, “ we will go andaake a walk in the gar- 

% den.“ 4 . | PTE AY fb | 

He conſented, and had an opportunity of viewing 
the houſe by that means. It was built in the modern 
tate: was elegant and commodious, ſeated on an 
- eminence, . which commarded a pleaſing though not 
an extenſive proſpect. The gardens were laid out in 

a a pretty taſte : but there ſeemed to be an air of wild- 
neſs and neglizence in the + whole that required a 

* maſter's eye und care to remedy and remove. 
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This is a ſweet place, ſaid Rigby- 


Ves, it is capable of many improvements, and 


might be rendered very agreeable; but ſome fu- 


ture poſſeſſor muſt make it ſo, for I cannot.” 

They ſtrolled about, and in a very ſhort time a ſer- 
vant acquainted. Mr. Hillaſton, and: his friend, that 
the ladies waited for them, They followed him into 


the parlour where breakfaſt was prepared, and Rigby 


Was introduced to. Mrs: and Miſs Hillaſton, The 
former, though a little advanced in years, had yet 


the remains-of beauty, and preſerved a-great deal of 


dignity. in her manner and deportment ; but there 
was ſorrow viſibly expreſſed in her countenance that 
ſeemed to prey on her ſpirits. The latter was about 


five and twenty, extremely genteel in her perſon, and 


her face was very handſome, but ſhe appeared to par- 
take of her mother's grief, for melancholy dimmed 


her bright eyes; her hair was languid, her. aſpect 
dejected. Hillaſton ſaluted both his mother apd ſiſ- 
ter, and made the kindeſt enquiries: concerning their. 
healths; which they returned in the moſt affedion- 
ate and tender manner. He recommended his friend 


to them, who intended; he. told them, to ſtay two or 


three days to hear them company. The converſa- 
tion became a little more general between them, 
whilſt Hillaſton ſat buried in thought, and maintain- 
ed a profound ſilence. Rigby found Mrs. Hillaſton 


and her daughter to poſlets a great deal of polite 


knowledge and ſound judgement. 


Hillaſton interrupted the converſation, by aſking 


his friend, if he would take a walk about the 
grounds ; Which he agreed to; and they left the la- 


dies to dreſs themſelves againſt dinner. 
When they had got a convenient diſtance from 


the houſe, Hillaſton ſtopped ſhort, and looking very 


ſtedfaſtly at his friend, aſked; him his opinion of his 


ſiſter. ! 
a © I think - 


cv 
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I think her a very amiable girl indeed; but ſhe: 
« is your ſiſter.“ N 
„ know it, I know it too well,” ſaid he with a 
groan ; and there is an inſuperable bar put to all 
«© my hopes. Deteſted wretch that Jam, to form 
« ſuch—! more horrible to utter them !- The day 
** ſhould be obſcured, the ſun ceaſe to ſhine on ſuch 
| * a monſter ! But every thing is dark and abomina- 
„ bleto me. You would like her, Rigby, if you 
* knew the virtues of her ſoul fo well as Ido.“ 
** She has many perfections, no doubt; but are 
there not others Who have as many? Look on 
„ ſome women who even poſſeſſes them in an infe- 
*© rior degree; there are many who are truly amia- 
ble; and your choice of whom neither religion, 
* nature, nor reaſon, can oppoſe. Unite yourſelf 
to ſuch'a one; . Your domeſtic concerns, your 
children, the tender and indiſpenſible duties an- 
„ nexed to a father and an huſband, will divert your 
attention, and in time you will forget this — 
„ py deluſion. The force of the torrent ihat cannot 
* * de ſtopped or dammed up, is always weakened by 
dividing the ſtream into many channels. Let your 
affections be turned upon ſome other object though 
* lefs worthy ; and though there may not at firſt 
de much paſſion, yet when you-find yourſelf eaſed 
of the load that opprefles you, you will love the 
woman who has been the means of reſcuing you 
from ſo much miſery.” “ 2 
Ah, Rigby, to what do you adviſe me? Vet 
« your intention is good, and your counſel is whole- 
« fome. Whom can I addreſs ? or can I think that 
„ But I muſt not think; for madneſs will follow 
« Your experiment ſhall be tried: I will endea- 
« your.” | 
Rigby tried every argument in his power to per- 
ſuade him; and he found leſs difficulty in prevailing 
p on 
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the houſe, Hillaſton topped 
ſtedfaſtly at his friend, aſked: him his opinion of his 
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Ahis is a ſveet place, ſaid Rigby. 
- © Yes, it is capable of many improvements, and 


might be rendered very agreeable; but ſome fu- 


ture poſſeſſor muſt make it ſo, for I cannot.” 

» They ſtrolled about, and in a very ſhort time a ſer- 
vant agquainted. Mr. Hillaſton, and: his friend, that 
the ladies waited for, them, They followed him into 
the parlour where breakfaſt was prepared, and Rigby 
Was introduced to Mrs; and Miſs Hillaſton. he 
former, though a little advanced in years, had yet 
the remains of beauty, and preſerved a great deal of 
dignity in her manner and deportment ; but there 
was ſorrow viſibly expreſſed in her countenance that 
ſeemed to prey. on her ſpirits. The latter was about 


hve and twenty, extremely genteel in her perſon, and 


her face was very handſome, but ſhe appeared to par- 
take of her mother's grief, for melancholy dimmed 
her bright eyes; her hair was languid, her aſpect 


dejected. Hillaſton ſaluted both his mother and ſiſ- 

ter, and made the kindeſt enquiries: concerning their. 
bealths; which they returned in the moſt affecion- 
ate and tender manner. He recommended his friend 


to them, who intended; he told them, to ſtay two or 


three days to hear them company. The converſa- 
tion became a little more general between them, 
whilſt Hillaſton ſat buried in thought, and maintain- 
ed a profound ſilence. Rigby found Mrs. Hillaſton 


and her daughter to poſſes a great deal of polite 
knowledge and ſound judgement. | 
Hillaſton interrupted the. converſation, by aſking 
his friend, if be would take a walk--about the 
grounds ; which he agreed to; and they left the la- 
dies to dreſs themſelves againſt dinner 
When they had got a convenient diſtance from 


ſhort, and looking very 
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think her a very amiable girl indeed; but ſhe: | 
« is your ſiſter.” 4, | 
„J know it, I know it too well,” ' ſaid he with a | 
groan ; © and there is an inſuperable bar put to all | 
% my hopes. Deteſted wretch that I-am, to form | 
« fuch—! more horrible to utter them! The day 1 
** ſhould be obſcured, the ſun ceaſe to ſhine on ſuch I 
a a monſter ! But every thing is dark and abomina- 
„ble to me. You would like her, Rigby, if you 
© knew the virtues of her ſoul fo well as I do.” 
** She has many perfections, no doubt; but are 
there not others who have as many? Look on 
ſome women who even poſſeſſes them in an infe- 
rior degree; there are many who are truly amia- 
ble; and your choice of whom neither religion, 
nature, nor reaſon, can oppoſe. Unite yourſelf 
to ſuch a one. Vour domeſtic concerns, your 
children, the tender and indiſpenſible duties an- 
*« nexed to a father and an huſband, will divert your 
attention, and in time you will forget this unhap- 
„ py deluſion. The force of the torrent that cannot 
be ſtopped or dammed up, is always weakened by 
dividing the ſtream into many channels. Let your 
affections be turned upon ſome other object though 
*« lefs worthy ; and though there may not at firſt 
be much paſſion, yet when you-find yourſelf eaſed 
of the load that oppreſſes you, you will love the 
* woman who has been the means of reſcuing you 
from ſo much miſery.” _ 1 BY NR 
Ah, Rigby, to what do you adviſe me? Vet 
your intention is good, and e counſel is whole- 
„ fome. Whom can I addreſs ? or can I think that 
„ But I muſt not think; for madneſs will follow 
« Your experiment ſhall be tried: I will endea- 
% your.” | | 
Rigby tried every argument in his power to per- 
ſuade him; and he found leſs difficulty in prevailing 
o On 
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on him to attempt it, than he thought for: He chan 


* 


ged the ſubject inſenſibly; and they chatted about 
the different parts of the country; in a very agreeable 
manner, till the hour of dinner approached. 

When they returned, they found their repaſt rea- 
dy 3 Which beſpoke the taſte and hoſpitality of their 
fairentertainers. During and after dinner Hillaſton 
ſeemed to throw off his reſerve, and behaved more 
fociably than he had done of a long time. I he effect 
this change in him had upon his mother and ſiſter 
was very evident in their countenances ; and their 
ſpirits ſeemed to revive, in proportion as his ſenſe 


And rea ſon returned. The affectionate mother thank- 


ed Rigby with her eyes, to whom ſhe attributed this 
-alteration'in her ſon. Miſs Hillaſton treated him in 
the moſt courteous manner; and though her brother 
had frequent returns of his habitual gleom, they did 
not laſt long: for he was pleaſed to ſee his friend ſo 
well received, and his mind had a tranſient ſufpenſi- 


on of woe. he evening was ſpent in the moſt hap- 


- 


py intercourſe ; and Miſs Hillaſton indulged her gueſt 


With ſeveral airs on the harpſichord, which ſhe was 


a great miſtreſs of, and accompanied with her voice, 


He could not help obſerving that ſhe always choſe 
the moſt plantive and tender ſongs, which ſuited her 
voice, it being weak, but ſweet and harmonious. 


| There was ſomething moſt expreſixe and penetrating 


4+ 


* 


in ber manner, apd her brother was tranſported at 


the ſounds. In due time they retired to reſt ; and 


Rigby found every thing very genteel and good in the 


* = 


"houſe, and enjoyed a ſweet repoſe. 


Wherhe aroſe in the morning he learn'd that his 
friend had gone away before day; this did not 


much ſurprize him: he thought that there was a 


* 
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ood ſtep toward his 8 already taken by his 
heving there that night. He met the ladies at the 
BY 5 * 900 5 . breakfaſt 
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breakfaſt table. After the common ſalutatlons of 
the morning, Mrs. Hillaſton told him the was very 
ſorry her ſon was gone away, but hoped that would 
be no reaſon for his making his viſit ſhorter than he 
at firſt intended. Rigby aſſured them he would not: 
We will endeavour to entertain you, Sir, as 


agreeably as we can,” faid Miſs Hillaſton, * in my 


© brother's abfence.”—Rigby bowed. 

Ah, Sir,” faid the old lady, you can be no 
&« ſtranger to my ſon's diſtraction that mãkes him act 
„ in this manner. But for that, I ſhould be the 


A 


„ lancholy condition, deſtroys all thoughts of en- 


joyment of any pleaſure,” and comfort is a ſtran- 
% ger to me.“ a | 
She was obliged to wipe away the. ſtarting tear 
her daughter's eyes were ſuffuſed, nor was Rigby un- 
affected Silence enſued. . 1 
« Itis very ſhocking, indeed, Madam,” ſaid he af- 
ter a long pauſe, ** butit is to be hoped that this 
„may not continue; of late I have obſerved: him 
„ more'ſociable, and leſs flighty, and in time he may 
«+ return to his-reaſon, and be, once more, a pleaſure 
« and happineſs to his family.” LAI 
« Oh Sir, my prayers are eternally aſcending to 
% heaven to work that great change—and ſince I 
«« ſee that he has Por, himſelf to your ſociety, I 
« have conceived more hopes of it than ever. In- 
+ deed his behaviour laſt night was more mild and 
« reaſonable than I have ſeen a long time. Had 
«© you but known him before this melancholy ſeized 
„ him, you would have liked bim.—He was amiable 
in his perſon—gentle in his manners—He was be- 
6 loved by every body —a dutiful fon—an affection- 
« ate brother”. | 


«< 


* 


Ves,“ interrupted Miſs Hillaſton, when he was 
ill and delirious, my name was never out of his 


* mouth.” wh] 1 
TIRES Wap . Ah, 


„ happieſt woman but to fee my child in this me- 
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Ah, ſince that fever,” reſumed Mrs. Hillaſton, 
he has not been in his right reaſon—He would go, 
in ſpite of all our intreaties, to the Eaſt Indies: 
* and he-came home ſo altered and changed from 
„ what he had been, there was no knowing him.— 

He ſhunned all company: but, ſince fo bkb been 

in Berkfhire, as he informed me he ſpent a great 
part of laſt ſummet there with yau, Sir, I begin. 
eto form ſome hopes of his return to reaſon — And, 
**,what is very aſtoniſhing, there can be no cauſe 
_ * afligned for this alteration in him.” 

Ihen it is more to be expected that he may yet 
recover himſelf, Madam: he certainly has ex- 
preſſed a great regard for me, and I ſhall do eve- 
ry thing in my power to procure him any pleaſure, 
or to divert him from his preſent flightineſs; but. I 
s really think he is better than when Ifirſt knew 

NIE. * 5 

The ladies joined him in opinion, by declaring he 
was ſo; and Rigby's confidence in. his approaching 
recovery, gave them great ſpirits, and made hima very 


_ agreeable companion to them, as they could freel 


talk of his misfortunes to bis friend. He paſſed this 
day with them more pleaſantly than the former, as 
they were all better acquainted, and their referve worn 
off. —The next day he begg'd leave to depart, which 
was permitted, on his promiſing to come and ſee 
them ſoon again. The old lady, with whom he was 
a great favourite, for taking ſuch a part in her ſon's 
concerns. inſiſted on his coming; and declared, they 
would eſteem his quick return as a proof of his 
_ friendſhip and liking for the g Rigby aſſured 


them of his regard and good wiſhes for their hap- 


pineſs, and thanking them for their extraordinary 
. .civilities to him, marched homewatd. He expected 
that Hillaſton would have met him on the road, but 
he was diſappointed, nor did he ſee him for-a week 
$7 Mk : : Ae afterwards, 5 
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afterwards... When he came it gave him much plea- 
ſure, to hear his friend praiſe his mother and ſiſter, 
and to find that he had given them ſome hopes of his 
recovering his reaſon. He embraced him with great 
fervency, and thanked him for his kindneſs. Rigby 
congratulated him on his reſolution, and propoſed 
going over ſoon. gain It was agreed to on his part, 
and they fix?d their journey for the latter end of 
April, then about three weeks diſtant, intending o 
ſpend ſeven or eight days there; and Hillaſton a- 
greed, if he could not find himſelf able to remain the 
whole time, that he would come as often as poſſible 
during his ſtay there. Rigby ſaw him again before 
the day they had appointed to ſet off on; and as he 
found him ſtill more eaſy and compoſed, began to 
form the moſt ſanguine expectations of recovering 
bim from that fatal gulf in which he had fo long 
been plunged. | 
The * at length came. and they ſet off together 
Alt was ſpring, and the moſt delightful part of that 
ſeaſon.— very object communicated pleaſure and 
inſpired joy: Rigby, naturally chearful, felt the 
powerful influence of the returning year, and was all 
ſpirits ;; his converſation had an effect upon Hillaſ- 
ton's gloom, who was much exhilarated by his friend's 
pleaſantry. They propoſed to be time enough for 
dinner at Mes. Hillaſton's, who had been appriſed of 
their coming by her ſon. | 
With great ſatisfaction and pleaſure ſhe ſaw them 
arrive; for ſhe conceived that her ſon's fondneſ; for 
. Rigby's company would effect a happy change in his 
' diſpoſition. / The jocund Rigby, full of pleaſure in 
the hopes of doing bis friend and his family very eſ- 
ſential ſervice, in redeeming him from the bondage 
of that deteſted paſſion, was in a ſituation moſt fuſ- 
ceptible of the tendereſt impreſſions ; and he found 
in the face and perſon of Maria Leeſon the firſt cauſe 
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of them in bis breaſt. She was a viſitor at Mrs. Hit. 


laſton's: and poor Rigby never ſaw any thing female 


before, that he liked half fo well She was about 


eighteen: but her youth, from the good examples 
and precepts of her parents, had been furniſhed with 


Tick ioſtruction, that ſhe was a woman in every point 


of uſeful and polite knowledge: her mind, where the 
virtues grew ſpontaheouſly, bad received the greateſt 
improvement; and never was a pure ſoul incloſed in 
a more elegant body. Her form was faultleſs; her 
ſhape was perfect ſymmetry ; nor was the beauty of 
her face inferior to her corporal elegance. Lively 
and wild, her ſparkling eyes captivated the behol- 
ders. Her chelrfulnell, the conſequence of inno- 


cence, gave a luſtre to her chams, as the rays of the 


ſun add beauty to a proſpect, by gilding the ſcene, and 


heightening the colours | 


HFillaſton introduced Rigby to the charming girl, 


and he then firſt felt himſelf uneaſy from an unknown 


cauſe; his ſprightlineſs, in a manner, forſook him; 


and his friend ſeemed to have picked it up, for never 


had Hillaſton been ſo amuſing before. After dinner 


i they diſengaged themſelves from the ladies; and 


Rigby was very anxious to learn who Miſs Leeſon 


Was, that had affected him ſo ſtrongly,” and at firſt 
ſight too. He learned that ſhe was the eldeſt daugh- 
ter of Mr. Leeſon, who lived in the next county; a 
gentlemap of good eſtate, who had two. more daugh- 


ters and a ſon—that they were much reſpected and 


eſteemed, and that there was a ſtrict friendſhip be- 


tween his ſiſter and Maria,—** Indeed,” added Hil- 


laſton, ,** ſhe is a moſt worthy good girl, I have a 
great eſteem for her, and you will like her much 


when you come to know her betfer.” | | 


That may be,” ſaid Rigby ; but I think ſhe 


is much to be admired from the firſt view.” © / - 


Ho, ho, you're caught then.“ 
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don't know as to that, but ſhe is a very lovely 
n f N 
4 If you think ſo now, - ſhe'll be divine before the 
* week's out.” | | 
They return'd to tea, and found the ladies N 

for them. Mrs. and Miſs Hillaſton paid the greate 
attention to Rigby, whom they looked upon as their 
beſt friend, and by whoſe means they ſhould once 
more ſeen happineſs, in the reſtoration of Mr. Hil- 

laſton; but Miſs Leeſon was the only object that de 
had eyes or ears for. Her gaiety inſpired the whole 
company, and Rigby began to aſſume his chearful- 
neſs. But he Ps, large draughts of love : and fo 
delighful and bewitching were his ſenſations, that 
he -abandoned himſelf to his paſſion without even 
ſtruggling. "The evening was paſſed in the greateſt 
harmony, but the next morning Hillaſton went 
away —Rigby endeavoured to comfort his mother, 
by aſſuring her he had. promiſed to return again. be» 
fore the week was out, perhaps in a day or t Wo. In 
the abſence of his friend he rambled about with the 
two girls, who were extremely well pleaſed with 
their companion—He. was all life and ſpirits : Maria. 
was the ſame : and their united endeavours to divert, 
diſſipgted Miſs Hillaſton's chagrin, and ſhe. became 
merry. Rigby never was ſo happy before. — The 
little innocent freedoms which MW was allowed to 
take with his fair companions, increaſed his flame 
for Maria; and when in their walks ſheflean'd on 
one arm, and Miſs Hillaſton on the other, his heart 
N with great velocity. 

n the evenings their chief amuſement. was muſic, , 
in which the two ladies excelled ; and their different 
ſtile and manner delighted Rigby. It has been be- 
fore obſerved: that Mis Hillaſton choſe the moſt 

plaintive and moving airs. When -ſhe played and 
' ſang, our lover, yet in his novigiate, felt the * 
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of the pleaſing ſounds. \ They penetrated to his 
heart. He ſuffered the pangs of ſlighted love, and 
his hopes decayed as the enchanting tones died away 
in his ears. But this melancholy and tender languor 


Was baniſhed, when the charming Maria's fingers 


touched the trembling ſtrings. Miſs Hillafton ſang 


the torments of hopeleſs paſſion: Maria chaunted 
the triumphs of beauty, - f 

* Sounds, tho* charming, can't relieve thee, 

** Do not, ſhepherd, then deceive thee, 
- _ * Mukfic is the voice of love.“ 


Rigby's agitated ſou! confeſſed the truth of it. His 
animated eyes ſpoke his ſenſations, and every pu'ſe 
beat time, with ſympathetic vibrations, to the 
magic ſounds, All was tumultuous joy, was ago- 
nizing rapture, There was ſomething in her voice, 
which das clear, ſweet, and ſtrong, that penetra- 
ted his ſoul, Yet he could not fit ſtill while ſhe ſang 
or played; his ſpirits were ſet in motion by the 
harmony ; they alfeQted his'nerves, and ſhame on- 
prevented his expreſſing their force by capering 
about. | 3 | 
The pleaſure he experienced from her ſkill in play- 
ing made her ſtill niore lovely in his eyes, and more 
dear to his heart; A union with ſo much perfection 


would be true happineſs, He found that he loved 


ber, that he was uneaſy when he was out of her 
fight, and could think of nothing elſe. _ 
Rigby, though not bred in courts, had an eaſy 


and natural politeneſs, which made him an agree- 
able and defirable companion. He was more ee | 


cially calculated for the ſervice of the fair ſex, 


with whom a good temper, and a cheerful beha- 


viour, are very often the sf vi recommendations. 
The ladies, who were pleaſed with: his good hu- 
_  Mour, treated him with more familiarity than they 


- - would 
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would have done one who was proud and reſerved 
in his manner, or moroſe in his diſpoſition, This 
condeſcenſion was fatal to poor Rigby, who, by 
that means, had an opportunity of contemplating 
Maria's perſonal charms and mental virtues more 
nearly. He found that, as Hillaſton had foretold, 
he eſteemed her almoſt divine. He loved, and with an 
ardor that he could not, did not wiſh to controul. 
But to remain without telling the fair object of his 
affections what he felt, would be ridiculous and ab- 
ſurd; he therefore determined to inform her of the 
paſſion he had conceived for her: but how to do it 
he knew not; for he dreaded being expoſed to her 
wit and merriment, upon the declaration of his love, 
ſhould he do it in a ſerious manner, and with a. 
doleful face. He truſted to chance for the oppor- 
tunity, and reſolve to ſeize the firſt that ſhould pre- 
_ ſent itſelf, * "3 
His particularity and attention to Maria had not 
etage! the girl's notice, and Miſs Hillaſton could 
not avoid congratulating her friend on the conqueſt 
ſhe had made. | * 
Why ſhou'd you think fo ?“ | 
I have many reaſons ; and it is my opinion, 
« Maia, he will ſoon tell you ſo himſelf. His eyes 
* have made the ſecret known already, even to you, 
or Jam very much miſtaken. His attention to 
you is very remarkable; and I'll be hang'd if he 
„does not wiſh you to notice it. —But what do 
« you think of him?“ 2 
Why, the man's well enough | 
Come, come, Maria, I know you think better 
„ of him than that. My brother is very laviſh in 
« his praiſe ; and indeed he ſeerus to be a very wor- - 
«© thy young gentleman. Iam ſure we are under 
very great obligations to him, for the care he 
takes of my brother, who has made him his only 


companion; 
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companion; and, ſince he has been acquainted 
* with him, has been leſs flighty than I have 
„ ſeen him theſe ſeven years.” | 
That may be a very good reaſon why you 
„ ſhould like him, Anna, but none why I ſhould. — 
And pray, am I to be fond of every one Who 
chances to take a liking to my pretty face ? If 
that were to be the caſe, upon my word I ſhould 
have enough to do.“ | 
No, no, Maria; if you can take a fancy to 
one, it will be full enough.“ 5 | 
Let mie ſee him then.“ 
l believe you have ſeen him already, and Mr, 
Rigby is the man.” ORD] DICER 
_ vi en you know more than I do gut let us 
change the ſubject.ꝰ 1 | 
Thus did the happy, the innocent females, impart. 
| their ſentiments to each other: but, though Hiſtaſ- 
 ,. tgr-came'three times during the week that Rigby 
5 had been there, yet could not the latter communi- 
Cate to his. unhappy friend the feelings of his heart, 
or the violence of his paſſion, leſt he Thould rekindle 
the embers of the fatal flame which he conceived ' 
and hoped. were dying in his boſom. However, 
Hillafton, though an unpatural deluſiqn had obſcured ' 
his reaſon on one fide, had great ſagacity, and quick- 


KA 
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x7 1 perceived what . in his friend's breaſt. He 


let him know that he was acquainted with it; and ; 
. that any one with the leaſt penetration,” could not 
* longer remain ignorant of it. Rigby bluſhed as he 
confeſſed the truth of his friend's. obſervation ; but . 
defended himſelf by ſaying, that even he confeſſed 8 
= ber worthy of any perſon's affection. 4 
I did fo,” replied Hillaſton, and. ſtill L fay ſo. * 
ou may be happy as you can wiſh : there is 0 
© ++ eyery-probabillity; if her heart is not engaged, Fe 
that you may win it. There are no reaſons, if vt 


her 
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© her parents can be induced, as I doubt not but 
they may, to conſent to your union, Why your 
<* love may not be ſanQified by connubial vows. 
„ You may yet be bleſſed, Rigby; and that you 
% may, is my ſincereſt with, and ihail be my con- 
« ſtant prayer. But I fear I am doomed to miſery, 
« as well-in this world as the next. Though def- 
« pondent as I am, I hope that I have experienced. 
+ woes ſufficient in this ſtate to purge away all my 
<< guilt ; and that my future torments will be re- 
„ mitted, wretch that Jam.“ | 
Rigby interpoſed, and endeavoured to recal his 
thoughts from this deſtructive channel. He ſtrove 
to ſoothe and heal his ſorrows in vain; the remem- 
brance of what he then and had long ſuffered, came 
freſh upon him. The flood that had been nearly 
dammed up, broke over its bourds, and deluged 
his heart: he ſtretched out his hand to his friend. 
„Ah, Rigby!“ ſaid he, as he ſhock him by the 
hand, this conteſt is too powerful for your friend: 
« it will end in his deſtruction at laſt. I find myſelf 
e leſs able) to maintain the conflict, when every 
4% reaſonable argument, both human and divine, 
e riſe, to oppoſe me. How long ſhall you ſtay 
« here ?” f 
« 'Two or three days more.” FP 
In a week | will fee you at Cambridge again?: 
% Fare you well till then: I can flay here no 
4% longer.“ / 
Every tender and humane ſentiment in Rigby's 
boſom was intereſted in his friend's behalf: He re- 
garded, he pitied him. | $62" 4 
II Tt is true,” faid he, © that perhaps I may ſuc- 
te ceed-in my love, and if I do, ſhall be truly hap- 
- & py. There are none of thoſe dreary clouds be- 
4 fore me that obſtruct his view, and deſtroy his 1 
I peace. And even ſhould 1 meet her ſcorn, or 1 
. x ES : <« find 1 
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c find it impoſſible to gain her affection z yet I ſhall 


«© not ſuffer the aggregated misfortune of entertain- 
ing a criminal paſſion for a filter.” 

a Mrs, IIillaſton, who had not ſeen her ſon ſo often 
in ſuch a ſhort ſpace of time as during Rigby's re- 
ſidence at her houſe, courted his company, and in- 
treated him to ſtay as long as ſuited his convenien- | 
ce ; in hopes of drawing the wretched wanderer | 
home again, and by that means reſtoring him to | 
himſelf. ; 5 32 8 

When ſhe ſpoke to him on this head, he informed 

her of bis appointment to meet him at Cambridge 
within a week. As ſhe thought it would be wrong 
to prevent their meeting, hoping ſuch goad effects 

from aſſociating together, the conſented to his going 
within that time; only demanding a promiſe to re- 
turn ſoon again, in hopes of having the pleaſure of 
ſeeing her beloved ſon the oftener, through his 
means. / | 

All that remained for him now was, to ſeek the S 

\ opportunity of telling the adorable Maria his fond- |} 
* . neſs for her, which he fuffered to be the ruling paſ- 

ſion of his heart. Alrendy had two days elapſed, 

and he had not been able to effect his deſign. , On 
the third, as he was walking in the garden with the 
two girls, Mrs. Hillaſton ſent a ſervant to acquaint 
her daughter that ſhe wanted her. Maria remain- 
ed with Rigby. Now the moment that he had long 
expected was come; and, Spare to ſpeak, and ſpare 
4% ſpeed, was ſo ſelf-evident a truth, that he deter- 
mined, at all events, to tell his paſſion to hi charm- 
ing miſtreſs. He 'revolved many beginnings in his 
mind; none would do. But what his reaſon and 
reflection could not have furniſhed him with, a cou- 
ple of cock-ſparrows afforded him, who, engaged 
in eager combat, alighted almoſt at the feet of the 
young couple, to finiſh their engagement. The * 
1 ho 


— 


* * 
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who was the cauſe and reward of the battle, ſtood 
by z and when one of the heroes was worſted, flew 
off with the conqueror. The other, after recover- 
ing himſelf, flew away likewiſe. , Rigby and the 


fair Maria were filent witneſſeſs of this ſcene. 


„ Go your ways, you are a happy fellow,” ſaid 
he, with a ſigh. 


“ You cannot mean the bird who flew away 
40 Taft”? | 
1 [qo indeed, Madam.” | . 
„ That is ſomething extraordinary; for he has 
been beaten, and has loſt his miſtreſs into the 
bargain: And do you think him happy?“ 
„ Certainly, Madam ; for he has not reſſection 
to ſhew him the greatneſs of his loſs. It is only 
for man to love ſincerely ; and, ſlighted, to be 
« wretched. His judgment compares the difference 
of his fituation, and places the contraſt of being 
bleſſed with the object of his affection, or diſre- 
garded by her, in the ſtrongeſt colours. Memo- 
ry retains the images, and all his boaſted fuperio- 
tity in rational powers over the brute creation, 
only conſpires to increaſe his miſery.” | 
This is a very melancholy picture you have 
drawn, Sir, of a man in love.“ 83 
lt is a very faithful one, Madam ; and what, 
I fear, may be my lot. It is the picture of a man 
poſſeſſed of an hopeleſs paſſion, which he nou- 
riſhes in his breaſt to his own deſtruQion.” 
* Upon my word, Mr, Rigby, I ſhould be ſorry 
any acquaintance of mine ſhould labour under 
ſuch complicated woes. But I cannot imagine, 
from the chearfulneſs of your diſpoſition, that you 
« are in ſuch a deſperate ſtate. I'thought lovers 
were always fad, and melancholy, and fretful, 
„ and peeviſh; on the contrary, you are all good 


„ humour and ſpirit, I cannot credit your ad- | 
« ons at all, | 


| * And 


| engaging ſmile; „vnd am ſure your merit will 1 in- 


% 


« & 


— 
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« And therein conſiſts my unhappineſs.” 
* How fo, in the name of wonder !“ 
* Becauſe lovely Maria, when J tell you, asT 


% now do, in the ſincerity of my ſoul, that I ama 
„ victim to your charms, and Wat my heart feels 
the tendereſt paſſion for you that ever virtue and 
* honour inſpired, you have have already prejudic- 
„% ed me; and the unfortunate chearfulneſs of my 
40 diſpoſition 1s aſſigned as the cauſe why you will 
e not believe my declarations,, On my word, Miſs 
Leeſon, I ſhall have ſulficient cauſe to be leſs mer- 


ry for the furure.” 


« And upon my word, Mr. Rigby,” faid the, 
” , laughing, I do not ſee any reaſon. why you 
» ſhould not be as merry as ever. Come; vou muſt 


p not ſuppoſe that I have lived ſo long without ha- 
«« vying many admirers ; and if I hive deprived them 


« of all their gaiety, had they been as agreeable as 


„you I ſhould have been a public nufance.” 


Perhaps they have been more favoured.” 
«Oh, not a bit, I affure you. For I look upon 


the moſt part of theſe adreſſes to be a cuſtomary 


*« gallantry, which every polite man thews to a wo- 
* man whoſe face pleafes him, and which ought by 
© no means to be conſidered in a ſerious light.“ 
Ab, Madam, at that rate you make no uifference 
<« between the rofeſſions of your admixers ; for 1 


% ſure you muſt have many. And, though you treat 


<« them all alike * there is not much juſtice in 


your proceeding, : for why: ſome muſt deſerve 


„% better than others.“ 14 f 3 
I I muſt have that proved to me.” 1 


Sire me leave to enter the liſts then, lovely 
% Maria; and if the prize is to be your favour, I 
make no doubt of being victor.“ 


*© caunot prevent you, Sir,” ſaid ſhe with an 


title you to a more noble reward. 2 


„„ „ - 
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« I wiſh you may think ſo: but I can have 
A © none I covet ſo much, or would endure more to- 

„gain, than your heart... My fincerity and con- 
ec Fa: ne will convince you of the truth af my bab. 
cc fon. Fog WD. 

Miss Hitlaſtonts appearing, in „Ache interrupted the 
. which now took. A general turn; and 
ſoon after they went in doors. 1241797 

Happy as Rigby was in having communicated 
the-ſecret of his heart ito Maria, and though he had 
met nothing forbidding in ber manner which de- 
prived him of hope ,; yet he had loſt his gaiety, and 
could not for the ſoul of him, recal his ſpirits. The 
ladies obſerved, and raliedbim on it 7: and Martz 
took an opportunity of telling him in private, with 
a ſignificant ſmile, that if he had loſt his heart, the 

| ho ed he had not loſt his chearſulneſs too. 

IF his encouragement reſtored him a little to him- 
gell, and he again reſumed his good humour. The 
next day, juſt after they had done breakfaſt, a ſer- 
want. brought a letter to Miſs Leeſon, With per- 
anifſion ſhe opened it, and the contents informed her 
that her mother was exceedingly ill. and, As it was 
apprehended, in ſome danger; therefore. ſhe was 
deſired to zeturn immediately. Maria Was dread- 
fully alarmed at this intelligence, and giving way to 
natural affection, burſt into tears. Rigby, who 
watched every motion of her countenance, ſaw with 
the greateſt concern, her grief and affliction. 
cept. the mere ſhedding of tears, a ſtranger would 
have imagined that he had received the melancholy 
news; ſo much was he ſhocked at his Maria's trou- 
ble. Wben it was proper to ſpeak to her, be ad- 
dxeſſed her in ſthe moſt ſoothing language, and of- 
fered every 
Was 
: declined bis offer of accompanying her any part of 


| -the way home, and ſet out with the ſervant, who 


a „ 7 w 


% 


Ex- 


roper condolence in his power. She 
pleaſed and affected with his tenderneſs, bum 
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. was'ſent with 4 poſt- chaiſe for her, in leſs than half 
nan hour after ſhe had received the account of her 
// „ iy nh ge, 
Rigby, who admired her in the midſt of her gaie- 
ty, adored her in the hour of diſtreſs. He thought 
Ber tears heightened her beauty, bis compaſſion- 
ate heart felt for her ſituation, and his concern for 
Ber grief but ſhewed the force and extent of his paſ- 
WM ſion. It is not to be [ſuppoſed that he was either a 
| pleaſing or entertaining companion after her depar- 
ture. | He could not fay a Word; and was reduced 
to the neceſſity of feignin ' himſelf ill, to excuſe 
Bis want of ſpirits,” Miſs Hillaſton ſaw through his 
behaviour and pitied him. At his requeſt ſhe fat 
down to het harpfichord in' the afternoon, with a 
view of diverting him: but the tender ſounds were 
ſo adapted to his feelings, that his eyes overflowed 
With involuntary. tears. Let they ſoothed him, and 
reduced his turbid mind to a more tranquil ſtate. 
When he retired to reſt he ſlept not, his thoughts 
were turned only upon the charming, the afflicted 
Maria. He knew that he ſhould have a chance of 
| Seeing her again at Mrs, Hillaſton's, and that afford- 
ed Him ſome comfort: indeed, it was the only one 
OO ee reed ond i108 
In the morning he took his leave of Miſs: Hillaſton 
/and her mother, who did not preſs him to ſtay any 
Aonger, as they knew he went to meet her ſon. Re- 
Aurning them his thanks for their kindneſs” to him, 
„ uring them of his intention and readineſs to 
ſerve them in every ſhape, he ſet off for Cambridge. 
Tbe reflection of Maria beguiled the way, and Ri 
ſenſes were entirely employed in the contemplation 
of het charms. Hillaſton carne, as he had promiſed, 
in the week ; and preſſing him concerning the ſuc- 
"ceſs of his amour with Mils Leeſon, Rigby could not 
© forbear making him a confidant, and 1mparted- the 


hole affair to bim. Ty 
wi | 4s þ 8 Well,“ 
1 p 
JW ; 
| x 0 
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« Well,” ſaid he, I ſee no 80 why you f 
„ ſhould be dejected about this matter: you have 4 1 
received no diſagreeable anſwer, though ber 
«« treatment may not be ſo favourable as you: may 

+ wiſh; I will learn ſome news for you, how mat- i 
ters ſtand, I ſhall go home; and ſpend a week 1 
„there or in the i and my, ſiſter, 1 
„ho keeps up a conſtant. correſpondence with 1 
% Mis Leeſon, will inform me if ſhe ſays any thing 
about you: beſides, as ſhe made ſo ſhort a ſtay 
at our houſe; it is very likely the will return ſoon 

* again, and and et we will go and ſee her,” ..... 

<1 ſhould be very glad to know that circum- 
e ſtance,” ſaid 2 by. ; ' for I ſhould like to ſee her 
once more before 1 go into Berkſhire, which 1 
. ſhall. do as ſoon as theſe two terms are over.” * 
ou ſhall certainly know and 1 vill go home 
% with you; if ſbe does not come into, this part 4 
the country.” "| 

Rigby aſſured him? the propoſel was extremely * 
greea Sal to hi. He ſpent three or four days with 
Ris friend, aid then ſer off, to procure him the de- 

. fired intelligence: In about a fortnight he returned, 
and told him what he had learned! at home; that 
Maria did not expect to be at liberty to viſit his ſiſter 
again that ſummer, as Mrs. Leeſon though ſhe had 
gat the better of her illneſs, was ſtill (6. weak and 
N that ſne re uired the care and! attention 'of.a © 
daug ghter: that ſhe ſpoke very favourably. of bim 
— ter letters, and hoped, about the latter end of 
e September, to ſpend at leaſt « month her. 

is news gave 'great pleaſure to Rigby, and 
En him determine, as ſoon as the vacation com- 
menced, to go to Berkſhire 1 And agcordingly. 9 
| two friends ſet out on foot again for — Wi 


- where, it is unneceſſary to ſay, they were well 1. 
5 ceived. | 
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Mrs. Wilkins had communicated to her huſband 
Hillaſton's behaviour to their daughter and, the 
"firſt opportunity they had, both returned him thanks, 
and told him, that the Pitman family had broke off 
with theirs, and they never ſaw the ſon. Rigby had 
_ _-- the mortification to find his mother in a bad Rate of 
bealth ; and, as it was apprehended, in a decline. 
He did every thing that natural tenderneſs and affec 
tion could * ſt, to amuſe and relieve her.. 
Among thoſe that were pleafed at the feturn of 
our friends, Hannah Wilkins was not the leaſt. The 
apparent diſtraction of Hillaſton, his extraordinary 
behaviour, his diſagreeable countenance, could not 
prevent the innocent Hannah from being much af- 
feded by his generous treatment of her. Gratitude 
Was ſtrongly impreſſed on her heart: and ſhe was 
_  *aihaimged of herſelf for having a good opinion of 'fo 
worthleſs a being as young Pitman then appeared in 
- her eyes. She faw the difference of the behaviour 
of the two men: and ſhe applauded. and reſpected 
_ * the one, whilſt ſhe condemned and deſpiſed the 
other. She loved Hillaſton, without knowing it. 
In his abſence ſhe had often thought of her deliverer, 
and lamented his lunacy with tears. When ſhe ſaw 
dim return to Berkſhire again which the feared he 
never would, ber little heart was ſwelled with joy, 
and his attention to her gave her infinite pleaſure: 
hen ſhe perceived that he was ſo much more ſo- 
ciable and Fee than he was before, . the concluded 
that he had got rid of his madneſs, and would have 
the enjoyment of his right ſenſes again; and in that 
light he appeared ſtill more amiable in her eyes: for 
poor Hannah, unlike the geiierality of her ſex, 
paid more regard to the jewel, which ſuch an ill 
favoured caſłet contained, than to the ' caſket ut- 
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This was a proof of her ignorance, for there are 


4 leaſt a thouſand females to one of a contrary way 
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of thinking: and a glittering outſide, a ſpecious a- 
.pearance, ſhall be more valued and regarded than 
the moſt engaging and amiable qualities which 
may have the misfortune of wanting perſonal beauty 
to attach the firſt notice: yet it is molt probable that 
Hannah would have. enſured herſelf happineſs hy the 
prudence of her choice, whilſt the others would be as - 
induſtrious in procuring themſelves misfortune. The 
great reſpect that the whole family had for Hillaſ- 
ton, prevented their obſerving the particular atten- 
tion which Hannah ever Pei to him and unknown 
to herſelf. How natural it is for us to endea vour to 
leaſe thoſe we love J it is alſo a ſatisfaction to our- 
elves to render them. all the good offices in our pow- 
Hannah, whoſe native modeſty would have urged 
her to receive death almoſt as ſoon as ſuffer a ſuſ- 
picion to have fallen on her virtue by her own miſ- 
conduct, was ſtill wading, farther into the ſtream, 
whoſe rapidity was carrying her away without her 
| | knowledge. ml e ee $$ 4314 
Rigby in the mean time, did not fail to pay his 
compliments to Mr. and Mrs. Wilcox, who received 
him very kindly, as did alſo Miſs Bennet. 
About a month before he left the country, he hap- , 
pened to goto fee the latter, on a day that the had ap- 
_ - Pointed to go over to ſtay a little while with her cou- 
; hn 3 he therefore begged leave to accompany her, 
which ſhe with pleaſure complied with, thanking him 
at the ſame time for his company. As they paſſed 
through a little village which lay in their road, they 
found one of the cottages on fire ; and it being 
2a a dry. ſeaſon, the ſtraw, with which it was thatched, - 
blazed moſt furiouſly :. the inhabitants of the place, 
eager to ſave their own houſes from taking fite, 
and to 17 5 it, were all in confuſion. The horſe - 
that Miſs Bennet rode was young and kittih, 8 
: 3 e ä | ames 
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and the noiſe of the people Frightened him. 
An ſpite of all her efforts, though ſhe Was a good 
3 rider, he ran away with ber. Rigby deſired the ſet- 
3 vant not to follow his miſtreſs too cloſely and clap- 
ai ſpurs to his horſe, cleared the hedge into the 
that lay next the road, and ſtruck acroſs two 
or thiee on fields that lay between him anda 
common which he knew the road led to, and cut off 
a large angle of it. He ſueceeded in his deſign : 
and Miſs Bennet ftill keeping her ſeit, though much 
terrified, he diſen ed his ſeet from the N ; 
and ſhooting A horſe, ſeized him by the 
bridle, and threw himſelf off at the fame — 
ITbe ſudden ſhock diſmounted her, and falling into 
Rigby's arms, (who was on one knee on the earth) 
1 let A 9 her horly s bridle ; and he ran off. ; 
time the ſeryant came up, and with the 
© difficuty Miß Bennet was prevented from 
Ainting. When” ſhe bad a little recovered herſelf, 
me returned him many thanks for ſaving her life: 
for ſhe declared ſhe was fo giddy from the ſwiftneſs - 
with which. ſhe was carrjed, that ſhe could not 
"ave kept her ſeat much longer: They ſent the 
ſervant after bis mijſtreſs's horte, for Rigbyrwas 
feeding very quietly by them : be e Mis © 
Henner to . upon his knee, which the” refuſed, but 
2 to a. bank, they retreated to it: bow- 5 
ever, when Rigby atte mpted to riſe, be found i it was 
ata he Toa: not actompliſh : as he had thrown. 
- kimſelf from his horſe, his right foot had — into a 
© eart-rut, and his ancle 75 vey 2 prained- : 
With great, difficulty he aroſe, a ported:the yet 
| trembling Lydia to, the bank, and e propoſed to 
- reſt herlelf.- The tender heart of Mis nnet ſuf-- 
9 ; ' fered more for his misfortune than from the appre- 
benſlons of her own . and ſhe lamented it in ; 
more moving dem,. * intreated her to mate 
es 
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*- herſelf eaſy about it, and complained of.its only be- 


ing ſtiff, 88 
| be ſervant, with ſome trouble, caught the runa- 
way horſe, but Lydia would not venture to ride him 
again; ſhe took her ſervant's, and Rigby was oblig- 
ed to be helped on his. Very luckily they were nat 
above three miles from Mrs. Wilcoxs. 
As ſoon as they arrived there he was taken off his 
horſe, and his boot was cut from his leg, which was 
much ſwelled and diſcoloured. A ſurgeon was im- 
mediately ſent for, and, till he came, Mrs. Watſon 
applied ſome proper things to allay the ſwelling. 
They would not ſuffer him to be moved home, but 
kept him there till his cure was compleated. FI 
In ſome of the converſations he had with Mrs. | 
Wilcox, he learned, that Sir Thomas Crawford hal 
given up his pretenſions to Miſs Bennet, and ſhe "i 
was diſengaged again. The young Lady fat with 
him very frequently, declaring, as it was upon her | 
account he received the hurt, that ſhe ſhould do f 
all in her power to divert him during his confine- . | 
ment. He had, by this means, an opportunity of 
contemplating the ſweetneſs of her *temper, her 
2miable manners, and the tenderneſs of her diſpo- 
fition : and his heart had fallen a victim to her 
charms, had not the idea of the lovely Maria total- 
ly engroſſed it not that Lydia was inferior to her 
in beauty, but it was of a different kind, * 
Mr. Bennet went Gver to is nephew while Rig- 
by was yet confined"and' thanked tim in the moſt 44 
fectionate manner for his kindneſs to his daughter; 
telling him, he Was indebted to him for his child's 
Hife. 8 
The ume was now approachin 1 he hoped 
to meet his belcved Marja 3 and the femembrance 
of her coſt him many Aigh. FTheſe did not paſs 
unobſerved by Miſs Feunet, Who could not help 
Bat wa communicating 
þ % pg , FP 
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1 communicating her fears to her couſin. When 
7 Rigby was reſtored to the uſe of his leg, he went 
* _ home, aſter repeating his grateful ſenſe of the fa- 
vour they had done him in taking ſuch care of him. 

In a ſhort time after he went away to Cambiidge. Sy 

This accident ſerved but to encreaſe Miſs Bennet's 

.Jiking for Rigby : bis gallantry and generofity ap- 

- peared in the moſt amiable light in her eyes; ſhe 

loved him, and ſhe hid not her paſſion from her 

3h couſin—Thoſe $ghs that had eſcaped him, gave her 
4 great uneaſineſs, and though ſhe had no reaſon to 
imagine that ſhe poſſeſſed his heart, yet ſhe feared 

t hat ſome other perſon did. But as he had never 

even mentioned any lady's name, on whom a ſuſ- 

picion of that kind might fall, they were ſuppoſed to 

"ariſe from the tediouſneſs of his cure. Lydia, nev- 

ertheleſs, felt all the pains of an hopeleſs. paſſion, 
which her delicacy and virtue forbade her to 

"FeveldL. | 5 bag. 
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